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to Powder Users 


TISa mark signiiying that the powder used 
in such ammunition is the product of the 
du Pont Company, — makers of powders 

since 1802. 


It is a mark signifying that such a powder is 
as nearly periect as experience, integrity of 
purpose and determination to excel ensures 
perfection of any product. 


It is a mark enabling powder users to se- 
lect with confidence ammunition containing 


du Pont Powder. 


Itisa mark identifving a powder contributing 
to the notable accomplishments of American 
marksmen on the range, in the gallery and in 
the field. Marksmanship is dependent upon 
accuracy of aim and certainty of powder 
action. 


Be sure du Pont Powders are in the ammuni- 
tion that you shoot. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Sporting Powder Division 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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National Defense Day 
By C. B. Lister 


N the anncuncement that Independence Day, Saturday, July 
4th, will be observed as National Defense Day this year 
civilian riflemen will find a golden opportunity to supplement 

National Rifle Day activities by taking an active part in their 
local Defense Day celebrations. 

National Defense Day has the backing of every red-blooded 
citizen, newspaper and public official in the Nation. The public 
will be thoroughly sold on the importance of this second annual 

Nation's The 
needs to do no missionary work himself to interest people. Alt 


mobilization of the defensive forces. rifleman 
that needs doing is to immediately get in touch with the local 
authorities and to arrange for rifle shooting activities as one 
important unit in the day’s activities. 

Despite red flag waving here and there, despite “‘watering” 
of the old intense nationalism and patriotism which characterized 
the Fourth in days gone by, the vast majority of Americans, 
native-born and naturalized, still get a real thrill out of the flag 
waving, cannon firing, martial music and speeches of Independ- 
ence Day. Restrictive police regulations have eliminated much 
of the noise and powder burning of the old days, but you and I 
and every one of us like the noise. How often have you sur- 
reptitiously banged away with a gun in the early morning hours 
or “shot off” the youngster’s firecrackers under tin cans! 

All of which being true what an opportunity is now presented 
to the riflemen of America to bring new faces to the old range, to 
kindle into flame long dormant sparks of rifle shooting interest 
among the old timers and to give vent to the ever present desire 
of the younger generation to hear a gun go off, to smell powder 
smoke and to feel the recoil of the rifled tube! And what more 
auspicious atmosphere for the undertaking than that of the Fourth 
of July plus National Defense Day! 

This offers the greatest opportunity you can hope for to get 
your local papers, merchants and city fathers behind you. It 
gives you your best chance to interest your business men’s 
luncheon clubs. It extends the most promising offer of enlisting 
the support of the community to the extent of financing some on: 
to the School of Instruction and the National Matches at Camp 
Perry. 

There will probably be a parade. 
represented. If the parade is in the morning the big shooting 
celebration should be in the afternoon. If the parade is in the 


See to it the riflemen are 


~“S 


afternoon open the range early in the morning and keep it going 
till parade time. 


Your plan of action should be this: 


First Co-operation in every possible way with the local Defense 
Day committee 

Second—A big shoot open to all comers with particular emphasis 
on tyros. 

Third—-Enlisting the support of your townspeople to the extent 


of raising the necessary funds so that one man at least may be sent 
to Camp Perry for at least a two weeks period. 

Fourth—Putting on a program for the remainder of the year which 
will insure the continued interest and support of the newspapers, 
business men and new members 

No hard and fast rules for a program can be laid down. 
Range facilities and local tastes vary too widely. The point to 
bear in mind is that this program is intended for popular con 
sumption. Long-drawn out events will kill popular interest. So 
will too much prone target shooting. Events should be re-entry. 


‘hort courses of fire. Some breakable targets will help. Rising 
bear, ground-hog, running deer or rabbit targets appeal to the 
popular fancy. Offhand shooting will have more interest for the 
folks who come out “all dressed up” than will prone shooting. 
Ground cloths, spotting scopes and extra rifles should be liberally 
A good big bulletin 


provided. Lemonade may not be amiss. 


board should be in operation. Get as many inexpensive prizes 
as you can. Provide a visitors’ register or in some way get the 
home address of as many as possible, then follow them up. See 
if some of your merchants can’t find space for a line or two in a 
box in their regular advertisements to tell the public about the 
shoot. It will not cost them any more and it will work wonders 
in boosting attendance. 

See to it that the “regulars” are all properly enthused and 
are ready to devote their time to coaching the tyros. This is 
National Defense Day, and the object is to start as many new 
people along the road to becoming expert riflemen as possible. 

There is no more important cog in the wheel of National 
than rifleman. The civilian rifleman has 


never had a bettér opportunity to show his community the 


Defense the civilian 
pleasure and benefits of being one of these cogs than will be of- 
fered on Saturday, July 4th, 1925,—Independence Day, Nationai 


Defense Day,—and the American Rifleman’s Day! 
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A Few Facts about Game Bullets 


IFLE shooters in general are learning 
R more about bullets for killing game 

during the present decade than they 
found out during the three decades preceeding. 
A few widely-experienced hunters knew ten 
years ago what a good bullet would and should 
do, but most of us were fondly following 
wrong ideas. 

In the May Ist issue of our magazine there 
appeared a little advertisement. which con- 
tains the following lament: 

“] want a .50-110-450 Winchester, with 
loading tools. I am finished with high-power, 
small bore nonsense for hunting.” 

Now, that fellow had made more progress, 
although he was stopping short of considering 
various proved facts having to do with killing 
either tough or tender beasts. A brief review 
of a few of them might help him and might 
help others who are not absolutely certain they 
have the best calibers in the known world. 

The other day I was shooting groundhogs 
with a .250-Savage. At about 175 yards a 
chuck presented a broadside mark one could 
not miss. When the gun cracked, the game 
arched his back and rose more or less grace- 
fully in an arching fall, his trajectory being 
perhaps three feet high midway between 
where he was struck and where he lit. 

Subsequent proceedings consisted of digging 
him out of his hole, although he ought to have 
died speedily on its spoil pile. The chuck had 
absorbed that 100-grain expanding bullet—ab- 
sorbed the metal and the energy without spil- 
ling a drop of blood or pulped intestines, and 
then kicked himself many feet down the hole. 

That experience illustrates what happens 
sometimes with high-velocity bullets of or- 
dinary construction. Mostly the 250 Savage. 
especially with the Western 100-grain expand- 
ing bullet. plows plenty deep and kills cleanly. 
But it fails often enough on deer and larger 
game to justify us in setting after it a small 
question mark. 

The 250 is one of the most deadly of its 
type. Others are the .22 high power, the new 
speedy loads in .30-30 and .32 Special, even 
the .280 Ross with 143-grain copper tube bul- 
lets, and not even excepting the .30-1906-110 
load giving 3,500 feet velocity. 

Let no one misunderstand: These loads are 
superior in killing power, without question, to 
the old .38-40’s, .44-40’s, .32-40’s, .38-55’s: 
They knock down game oftener and finish it 
more regularly. They are a step in advance 
but not far enough in advance as many more 
observant hunters are realizing. 

It is a fact that with any of these high- 
speed bullets we can depend on a penetration 
of only about six inches in solid flesh. Depend 
on, I say. Often we get more. Frequently 
the bullets go through and out the body of a 
deer. That happens when they strike so they 
penetrate lengthwise of tissue fibres, or pass 
through relatively empty spaces with the ani- 
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mal would put it down. if not out, but the evi- 
of them, however, they can negotiate only the 
six inches, or less. 

One would think that the five pounds of 
meat pulped even near the surface of an ani- 
mal would put it down, if not out, but the evi- 
dence shows that such a result does not always 
follow. So long as nerve centers are intact. 
so long as the running gears are not broken 
in some main unit the game moves off. later it 
dies. Later still, the hunter kills, if lucky, 
another buck, despite the legal bag limit and 
despite any scarcity of bucks. 

During the last year or two a distinct drift 
toward the use of heavy, rather slow. plain 
soft-point bullets also has been apparent 
among some shooters. The 220-grain Krag 
and .30-1906 loads. developing about 2200 
feet velocity are good examples of this type 
of load, with .30-30-170 and -303 Savage 190 
close behind. 

In the writer's opinion, these bullets and 
loads, except for such heavy game as moose, 
are neither the one thing nor the other. They 
are a step behind the .250 Savage and .280 
Ross class of game cartridge, having been used 
before them and found wanting. and the ex- 
periences they developed finally leading to the 
production of the .250 Savage type of load. 

It was only a year or more ago that a major 
authority writing on shooting subjects ans- 
wered an inquirer who wanted a good load for 
use in obtaining specimens of game for mount- 
ing purposes. He taxidermist, and 
wished to avoid tearing his specimens.even if 
some did get away. He was advised to use 
the .30-06-220 soft point ammunition, because 
it had fair killing power and did not tear skins 
much or break up bones badly. 

It was as late as last December that a hun- 
ter finished using his .30-1906 with this 220- 
grain ammunition on deer. He will never take 
it again. On a three-day hunt that netted six 
men six deer, he put bullets into three deer 
without actually killing any of them. All 
shooting was within 100 yards. Two years 
ago he had to shoot a buck four or five times 
before it finally stopped. The bullets all went 
through: They cut a hole three quarters of an 
inch in diameter where they came out. But 
when luck prevented them from touching a 
vital spot, they failed to put the game down at 
once. Of course, in a country where no other 
hunters would interfere, and where snow per- 
mitted following the wounded animal. these 
wounds should be satisfactory. The conditions 
in many modern hunting grounds are not per- 
missive of these tactics, although they used to 
be, a generation ago, the accepted method of 
getting deer. 

The lack of penetration, then, is a short- 
coming of the light, high velocity bullets of 
more or less fragile construction. The lack of 
tearing and shock are shortcomings of the 
heavier, slower bullets. What next? Is it 
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logically the .50-110 of the quoted advertise- 
ment—that is, the larger bore bullet? 

Well. no. Back of the ultra-high speed 
loads, as noted, were the 220-grain .30 caliber 
loads and others of that type. And back of 
them, and displaced by them in turn thirty and 
forty years ago. were the black powder guns. 
Usually those old guns were made in big bore 
simply to get striking energy. The velocities 
of those days were limited by the powder used 
Caliber was the only thing they could increase. 
The faults of these cartridges. namely, slow 
speed and high trajectory, made them short 
range guns. Except within a hundred yards or 
so running game had more than an even 
chance of being missed because the shooter 
had to do so much guessing of hold-over and 
head-lead. Those faults still operate. 

The thing we see now, since our eyes have 
been opened, is that we must knock down our 
game and kill it cleanly. Good sportsmanship 
demands it. Conservation demands it. Too 
often any sort of success demands it. for if 
the wounded animal runs round the corner of 
a hill some other hunter standing there waiting 
for just such a development will place the 
muzzle of a twelve gauge shotgun almost 
against the hair: and send a “punkin ball’ 
through our deer, which thereupon becomes 
his deer. 

This knocking down business calls for hit- 
ting the game and hitting it with bullets placed 
in vital areas—the neck, heart, solar plexus 
(in case of 3000-ft. bullets) and the like. 
More than that. it calls for deep penetration 
accompanied by shock and tearing of tissues. 
We want the accuracy and fast, flat shooting 
of modern high-speed loads, plus their shock- 
ing power, plus deep penetration of heavier 
bullets. 

Now, then, we come to steps that are loz- 
ical. Two things can be done. We can use 
really heavy bullets of medium or large caliber 
at velocities high enough to really impart 
shock. Speeds of 2500 feet or even 2400 feet 
at the muzzle are known to produce the char- 
acteristic explosive effect within game ranges 
on most beasts, but at these minimum veloc- 
ities the bullets must weigh well above 200 
grains to develop the desired penetration. 
Bullets of 250-grains are desirable, and even 
bullets of 300 grains. As outstanding exam- 
ples of cartridges of this type, one might name 
the 35 Whelen and the .375 Magnum.*- They 
have flat flight and they reach game before 
it moves very far after you pull your trigger. 

These cartridges in many respects are ideal, 
but they have two defects, or perhaps three, 
from the standpoint of the average hunter. 
The third or least objection is the cost of guns 
and ammunition. A rifle for them is made 
only to special order. It costs three times 
what we have been used to considering a fair 
figure for a hunting gun: The other two oper- 
ate regardless of (Concluded on page 20) 
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Pistol Self-loading 
455 Mark I 


By Major J. S. Hatcher 





HE British sounding title given above 

i is found on the left hand side of the 

characteristically British appearing arm 
of Webley and Scott manufacture which I had 
the pleasure of experimenting with this Sum- 
mer at Camp Perry, through the courtesy of 
the importers, the Hoffman Arms Company. 

The most striking feature in the appearance 
of this gun is the generally square outline, and 
the fact that the handle sticks more nearly 
straight down than it does in our own Army 
automatic. The grip appears disproportion- 
ately long, and the gun seems short from front 
to rear, so that the impression as a whole is 
that of a stubby weapon with a very long 
handle. The grip safety is also very prom- 
inent, and sticks out fully half an inch in the 
rear of the handle, which is quite a bit thicker 
from side to side than that of our Model 1911 
automatic. 

The hammer has the same shape as that on 
the Mauser automatic, which is not bad, and 
certainly has the advantage of not biting the 
hand that holds the gun, as the hammer of our 
automatic does. 

While a casual glance would lead one to 
believe that the dimensions of the Webley 
and Scott are radically different from those of 
the U. S. Model 1911, this is something of an 
optical illusion, as the following measurements 
will show. 


U. 3. 
W.&S. Mod. 1911 
Weight, 2 Ib. 7% oz. 2 lb. 7 oz. 
Over-all length 814 in. 8% in. 
Overall depth 5% in. 5% in. 
Capacity of magazine 7 shots /7shots 
Weight of bullet 220 grains 230 grains 
Length sight radius 744 in. 63% in. 
Barrel length 5 in. 5 in. 


A casual inspection of the outside of the 
British gun shows the following weatures: 

Sights. Front sight—square, a better shape 
for accuracy than our type, but more likely to 
catch in the clothes or holster, and therefore 
not so good for service. 

Rear sight.—adjustable for windage, but 
not for elevation. See illustration for pecu- 
liar shape of the leaf. 

Magazine release. Under the butt. Not so 
conveniently located as ours, and not adapted 
to ejecting the magazine with one hand. 

Slide Stop. The slide remains back after 
the last shot, and is conveniently released by 
a large catch on the left side. 

Magazine. The magazine is of a more 
sturdy construction than that in the U. S. 
Model 1911, and the lips at the mouth of the 
magazine look better able to stand service 
without deforming. 
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Safety. A grip safety is provided, but there 
is no hand operated safety lock. The firing 
pin is made to operate by inertia, and is 
shorter than its housing, so that the hammer 
may with safety be carried lowered with a 
cartridge in the chamber. 

Ejection. The extractor is on top. and the 
ejection is straight up and forward, a marked 
improvement over the vicious backward ejec- 
tion of the Army Model Colt Automatic 

Rifling. Six grooves right handed, and with 
a much sharper twist than that of the left 
handed rifling in the Government Model Colt 

Grip and Balance. The gun has a large 
comfortable grip, and feels pleasant to aim or 
shoot, but the angle of the grip is such that 
there is a natural tendency to point low. In 
this respect it is inferior to the Colt. 

Special Features. There are several novel- 
ties in the construction of this pistol. One 
that is stressed in the catalog is the ability 
to use the pistol as a single shot weapon, at 
the same time that the loaded magazine is 
in place and ready for instant use. This is 
made possible by having two retaining notches 
in the magazine, one above the other. When 
the magazine is pushed all the way in, the 
catch locks in the lower notch, and the gun 
is ready for rapid fire. On the other hand, 
if the magazine is pushed only part way in, 
so that the catch locks in the upper notch, 
the pistol can be loaded with single shots, 
and after each shot the slide will remain open 
ready for another cartridge to be inserted. 
The magazine remains in the handle. but down 
out of the way. If rapid fire is desired, an 
upward push on the magazine locks it in place 
for action. 

An interesting feature is the extremely rapid 
take-down arrangement. The action is held 
shut by the tension of a flat spring which is 
inside the handle under the right hand stock. 
The pressure of this spring is exerted against 
a hardened steel pin which extends trans- 
versely through the breech, called the recoil 
lever bar and breech stop. 

On the right hand side of the frame is a 
small stud with a milled head. This piece 
is called the recoil lever stop, and its purpose 
is to lock the recoil spring out of action. 

To disassemble the pistol, the breech is 
pulled about a quarter of an inch to the rear, 
and the recoil lever stop is pressed in, thus 
locking the spring out of action. 

The breech is then pushed forward again, 
and the breech stop (which is now loose, since 
the recoil spring is locked out of action), is 
pulled out as far as it will go. This removes 
it from the path of the shoulders on the frame 
against which it would normally strike, and at 
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the same time it can 
not not be pulled a!! 
the way out and los 
because of a scre¥ 
working in a groov; 
provided for it. 

The displacement of the breech stop leaves 
the breech free to be drawn to the rear, which 
releases the barrel entirely so that it can be 
lifted or shaken off. The breech can then be 
pushed forward off the frame. 

The description makes this operation seem 
longer than it really is.~ It can be performed 
in about one second, and is the quickest take- 
down I have ever seen. It is very much 
quicker and easier than the corresponding op- 
eration on the Colt. 

In fact this take-down operation can be 
done so quickly that it appears as if the 
operator had merely jerked back the slide 
and the barrel off the frame. The 
very speed at which the barrel can 
be removed, is a strong point in favor of the 
gun, because it makes cleaning so easy that 
there is really very little temptation to shirk 
this important duty. 

So much for the mechanism of this gun. 
The next point, and perhaps the most inter- 
esting one, is the actual shooting of it. 

Lack of ammunition and scientific testing 
apparatus at Camp Perry, where I tried the 
weapon, prevented the trials from being as 
conclusive as we might wish, but still the 
results obtained at several times were con- 
sistent with each other, which lends some 
weight to them. 

A comparison of the Webley Pistol with 
the Colt is of further interest, because the 
Webley is a British Service weapon; having 
been adopted by the Royal Navy. The car- 
tridge is the .455 Automatic, with the 220- 
grain bullet and a charge of seven (7) grains 
of Cordite. The standard velocity for this 
gun is given in my notes as 750 foot seconds, 
but this figure may not apply to the car- 
tridges I had, and no chronograph was avail- 
able for checking this point. 

The general appearance of the cartridge is 
somewhat similar to that of the Colt Auto- 
matic. The main point of difference is the 
fact that the bullet itself is very much more 
blunt. The .45 Colt bullet is almost pointed, 
while the .455 Webley is nearly flat on the 
point. 

The Colt 


tossed 
great 


bullet has the advantage of 10 


' grains in weight, but no doubt the Webley 


would have considerably more shocking power 
on account of the very flat point to the bullet 
It would also seem reasonable to suppose that 








the blunt Webley bullet would be less subject 
to glancing. 

The Webley shape is decidedly inferior from 
a ballistic point of view, as the air resistance 
would be considerably higher; but this point 
is not of any importance in a low velocity 
short range bullet such as the one at present 
under discussion. 

A point about the Webley cartridge whicb 
does not appear to the casual glance, is the 
fact that the rim at the back is slightly bigger 
in diameter than the body of the cartridge, 
so that in entering the barrel the cartridge 
may stop on the rim instead of on the front 
of the cartridge case as the Colt does. 

This semi rim would be very convenient 
on the Colt cartridge, as it would make the 
cartridge better adapted to use in revolvers 





FIG. 2 


such as the Model 1917. It that in 
this point again the British have the advantage 
of us in the matter of design. 

Another between the two car- 
tridges that is somewhat more noticeable to 
the eye, is the fact that the .45 has the canne- 
lure to stop the bullet from going down onto 
the powder, whereas there is no cannelure on 
the .455 case. However, on taking the bullets 
out of the cartridge cases, it is found that the 
.455 has a deep crimping groove into which 
the neck of the cartridge fits, which holds the 
bullet firmly in place. 


seems 


diiference 
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Comparative sketch of the .455 Webley and .45 
Colt Auto with lines of sight in same plane. Notice 
the difference in angle of the handle and the 
difference in the height of the triggers. 


The first shooting was done at 50 yards on 
the regular Camp Perry firing line. My group 
seemed considerably left, but I do not fancy 
the competition firing line for testing purposes. 
so I found a place in Erie Proving Ground 
where some “L” targets were in place at a 
25-yard range, and the next trials were made 
there. 

As noted above. my first group was to the 
left, but I decided not to move the rear sight. 
as there was an index mark on both sight and 
breech which showed that the sight had sup- 
posedly been zeroed. 

Accordingly. the sights were left as they 
were found, and five shots were fired at the 
“L” target at 25 yards: shooter sitting on the 
ground, resting the elbow of the firing arm on 
the right knee, and steadying the right wrist 
with the left hand. 

The first group was about two inches and a 
half to the left of the bull’s-eye 

Immediately afterwards a group was fired 
with a Colt Government Model .45 as a check. 
and the groups centered quite nicely in the 
bull’s-eve. 

The Colt used in this test had been drawn 
from the Ordnance Storehouse for shooting 
signal stars, and was used “‘as issued.” It had 
not before been shot at a target. 

The result of this shooting is represented 
in Figure No. 1 

The group dimensions were as follows 


Vertical Horizontal 
Webley 57% in. 2 inches 
Colt inches 27% in 


The Webley group will be seen to be some 
what low. in sighting, the 
shape of the rear sight indicated two possible 
ways of sighting. as illustrated in Figures No. 
3 and No. 4. 

In the first group. Style 3 was adopted. but 
as the shots went low. it became evident that 
this was the wrong way. and on trving Style 
4, the elevation was correct. 

The one disturbing factor in the first group 
was the tendency of the Webley to string the 
shots vertically. As a check on this. a second 
target was fired; this time alternating shots 
with the Colt and the Webley. 

The result shown in Figure No. 2 fully 
verify the former trial. By dimensions the 
groups gave 


This was because 


Vertical Horizontal 
Webley 5% in. 23% in 
Colt 2 inches 2% in. 
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These targets show that as far as actual 
barrel accuracy is concerned, as measured by 
the horizontals, the Webley was fully the 
equal of the Colt, but the indications are that 
there is something in the mechanical action 
of the Webley which causes the vertical 
spread 

The automatic action of unlocking in the 
Webley is accompanied by a downward motion 
of the barrel of about one-tenth inch. The 
rear end of the barrel has a series of inclined 
ribs on it. and as the barrel and breech block 
move to the rear together under the action 
of the recoil, these ribs move down inclined 
guideways provided for that purpose, and it 
is this downward motion that draws a shoulder 
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on the breech block and unlocks the mechan- 
ism. 

There is a possibility that this motion may 
have an effect on the angle of departure of 
the bullet. 

It must also be remembered that there was 
enly one sample tried. Perhaps a defect in 
fitting may have existed in the sample, which 
would not ordinarily be found. 

This gun certainly has its good points. The 
speed with which it can be dismounted is a 


very desirable feature, which will consider- 
ably reduce the labor of cleaning. On this 
score it has the Colt bested. as it likewise 
has on the sight radius, which, though it 


hardly seems possible at first glance, is seven- 
eighths of an inch than that of the 
Colt. 

The handle of the Webley is extremely 
comfortable to hold, but this advantage is 
more than offset by the fact that -the handle 
makes the wrong angle with the barrel, which 
results in a tendency to point low. 

On first looking at the Webley most people 
get the impression that it has a much shorter 
barrel than the Colt; (Concluded on page 20) 
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N a previous artitle on 
I elk hunting in Norway, 

I mentioned the great 
herds of wild reindeer (rangi- 
fer tarandus) that in former 
days roamed over the moun- 
tain plateaus of central 
Norway. 

The wild reindeer to a far 
lesser degree than the elk 
seems to have been able to 
withstand the encroachments 
of civilization, and it is per- 
haps only natural, since it 
lives out on the open high- 
lands where it is easily 
spotted by the now too many 
hunters. Also the great im- 
provement in firearms of late 
years has played a greater part in its destruc- 
tion than in that of the elk. 

About twenty years ago the Norwegian 
government decided on a five years closed 
season for reindeer, and this helped a great 
deal; and not so very long ago practically all 
modern firearms were prohibited when hunt- 
ing reindeer, the hunter being required to use 
a non-repeating rifle of a bore of at least 
twelve millimeters which really amounts to 
a 500 express. Also he must have only one 
fixed back sight. This was a stupid regulation 
and did very little towards preventing the 
wounding of animals, which was the main 
reason for its enactment. 

The open season is at present from Sep- 
tember first, and lasts for fourteen days, and 
allows the holder of a licence on public land 
to kill three reindeer irrespective of sex. On 
private land the owner may kill as many deer 
as he likes, a most dangerous and unwise regu- 
lation. 

Naturally the deer are much harassed dur- 
ing these fourteen days and they do not stop 
long in any one locality. Besides man as the 
moving factor, they, like all of their species, 
continually trek against the wind, and change 
their course as the wind changes direction. 
This is very puzzling to the uninitiated, and 
it will be seen, that where the wind has been 
blowing long from one direction, the deer will 
be massed in great numbers in some part of 
the country, where they cannot get any 
further owing to natural formations in the 
shape of a deep settled valley, a fiord arm, or 
even a trafficked road or railway (Kristiania- 
Bergen Railway cutting the old reindeer range 
in two). At the same time other parts of the 
country will be devoid of deer. In fact the 
reindeer are the most erratic and least sta- 
tionary animals in the world. 

In trekking to and fro across the high pla- 
teaus, they usually follow certain tracks worn 
deep by their hoofs through centuries, and 
owing to their erratic ways it is very difficult 
to choose a hunting locality, as it will simply 
depend on the wind whether they are there 
or not. When the wind finally brings them 
to your chosen ground, one may well use the 
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old saying that “It never rains but it pours,” 
and the hunter will have his hands full while 
it lasts, but they are exceedingly wary and 
have the keenest nose and usually are in a 
beastly hurry. 

Like a good many other hunters the pursuit 
of mountain game has always held a great 
fascination for me, whether it be the big horn, 
the chamois, the reindeer or even the little 
African klipspringer. 

I know it may sound strange that I include 
the reindeer among the mountain game, but in 
Norway the reindeer will be found in such 
broken and rocky country, right up among 
the crags and the perpetual snows, that I feel 
justified in my classification. 

Killing my first big reindeer stag as 4 
youngster, I have hunted them nearly every 
season since when not after other game. With 
few exceptions I have confined my hunting to 
a very large and wild mountainous region in 
southern Norway which is privately owned, 
and where a good lookout is being kept for 
poachers from the neighboring valleys. Also 
on such ground, with the exception of said 
poachers, disturbed by other 
hunters spoiling one’s stalk all the time, as 
on the public lands 

This special property, which may be likened 
to an enormous private preserve, is divided 
into separate areas, that are let to sportsmen, 
and on most of them will be found a small 
shack or hut, where the hunter may put up 
during the open season. Being above timber 
line wood has to be brought up on sledges 
during the winter from some valley below. 
Provisions and duffle is brought in on the 
small sturdy mountain ponies 

Besides the reindeer there are willow grouse 
and rock ptarmigan in the mountain scrubs 
and stunted birches of the lower levels, and 
the lakes and rivers hold the fattest of moun- 
tain trout. It is truly a grand country for the 
hunter and fisherman. 

As with most other mountain game, the 
usual way of hunting the reindeer is stalking 
One usually works along the highest ridges 
and points of vantage, taking plenty of time, 
carefully spying out all the valleys and little 


one is. not 
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Title Cut—The author spying 


for reindeer, a _ practice that 
saves many steps over rough 
ground. 





— corries within sight, and tak- 
3 oe 3 ing good care of the wind 

. coming from the right direc- 
S| tion, as the deer will take the 
scent of man from an in- 
credible distance. The color- 
ing of the deer so well blends 
| with that of the ground and 
the rocks, that they are ex- 
ceedingly hard to see even 
with the glasses. 

A pair of prismatic binocu- 
lars of six to eight power are 
very good for this work, and 
personally I always carry one 
of the long English stalking 
telescopes made of aluminum 
with a 30x magnification. 
Such a scope is very useful 
for estimating the quality of the heads when 
the deer are found and it often saves a long 
march. 

When the herd is spotted, one will have 
to carefully plan the stalk, taking into con- 
sideration the wind and how it may change its 
direction owing to the natural formations of 
the ground. If during the stalk the deer are 
lost sight of, small landmarks must be picked 
out and also such convenient boulders or small 
draws that may serve as concealment during 
the creeping within range. 

Except during the midday rest, the deer 
are seldom quiet, but are feeding along against 
the wind all the time. They are subject to 
constant panics and will suddenly rush off 
without any apparent cause. Every herd has 
its sentry, usually one of the does, and it is 
very interesting to watch how seriously the 
sentry doe takes her task. 

Very often some of the fat old stags will 
feel inclinded to take a good long rest, but 
this doesn’t suit the sentry, if she from some 
sixth sense should suspect danger in the neigh- 
borhood. She will make a frightened start, 
rush about, snort, and the herd simply has 
to follow her. 

During the march the sentry doe will run 
in front, then come the other does and calves 
and young stags, while the big fellows usually 

but always with some small fry 
thus being effectively shielded 





come last, 
on the sides, 
from the pursuing hunters’ bullets. 

It is this continual movement of the deer, 
which makes it so difficult to get within range 
of them. The hunter will have to watch the 
herd until it disappears behind some ridge, 
and then rush in and carefully sneak over 
the ridge. They may then have stopped a 
little and be within range, but in most cases 
they will have continued their trek, and the 
hunter may keep it up the whole day before 
he can get his shot. Often that cute sentry 
doe will come back to !ook over the back 
trail, and woe to the stalker who is caught 
unawares. He will not see those deer again. 

When taking their midday rest, the deer 
always take up a commanding position, backs 
to the wind and the sentry fusses about con- 








tinually on the alert for any possible danger. 

While mostly depending on their nose fo: 
detecting danger. it will not do to show one- 
self against the skyline. Otherwise. especially 
that matches the color of 
may take certain liberties 
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pony and set the course for the 
the home of the reindeer. 


mountain 
high field, 

Three hours of steady walking along a cattle 
trail brought us past the farthest chalets of 
the peasants, where they graze their cattle in 
j soon reached the summit 


had the 


westward toward a 


the summer. and we 


of a divide and most glorious view 


snowcovere 1 
long lake. the 
reddish light over the snowfields 
Another three or four hours and we reached 
the shores of the lake, where we stopped for 
the night at a small shooting lodge or cabin 


belonging to a friend, the owner of this enor- 


range rising 
abruptly 


from a setting sun 


throwing a 





The result of a running shot on a “sowfield” 


on fronzen drift” to quote Kipling. The south- 
ern ranges are so exceedingly broken and cris- 
crossed by canyons and small valleys and 
dotted all over with small lakes. that stalking 
is made much easier, but the deer have a lot 
of chances of keeping hidden and often dis- 
appear as if by magic in the many canyons. 


NE autumn a friend and I left Kristiania 

in his car early one morning, and after 
two days of continual driving we finally en- 
tered a long valley by the name of Setesdal- - 
one of the most picturesque and. incidentally, 
dirtiest valleys of Norway. The natives still 
wear their old-fashioned national costumes 
and live as their ancestors did hundreds of 
years before them. 

Leaving the main valley we turned into a 
narrow cart track skirting the slopes and after 
a stiff climb reached a cluster of small farms 
high up on the hillside with a fine view of 
the entire valley below us. Putting the car 
into somebody’s barn, we shouldered our 
rather heavily loaded rucksacks (the universa! 
method of carrying stuff in Norway), put our 
load of provisions on the back of a small 


mous shooting preserve. Next morning we 
intended to cross the range, our goal being 
a small lake lying amid high mountains and 
right in the track of the deer herds as they 
trek back and forth. This place. Aurevand 
by name, had for a period of years been 


rented by a well known English big game 
hunter. who had built several comfortable 
huts well provided with bedding. cooking 
utensils, etc.. so we expected to fare con- 


siderably better here than in the usual drafty 
shacks with leaking and earth floor, 
which are the homes of the reindeer hunters. 


roofs 


A sturdy mountaineer from the next valley 
was waiting for us with his pony to carry our 
stuff. and early next morning we said good- 
bye to our host and in the most glorious 
weather we started on our way. 

Splashing across a small river emptying into 
the lake we started the climb up to the sum- 
mit of the range, and soon got in among the 
wildest crags and canyons, where the horses 
sometimes had the greatest difficulty in finding 
a foothold. Deep chasms and basins were 
everywhere with the blue glacier ice lying 
far out into the many small lakes. Now and 
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then we would see reindeer tracks on the 
snowfields and coveys of rock ptarmigan 
would rise here and there as we passed along 
I carried a three barreled combination shotgun 
and rifle and soon brought down a few birds 
for the pot. 

Finally emerging through a pass. we had a 
wide valley in front of us and far away we 
caught sight of the blue waters of our lake 
with range upon range of wild mountains be 
hind. We were now in ideal reindeer country. 
and though we saw many tracks, all pointing 
northward. we saw no deer. It had for some 
time been blowing from the north, and I sus- 
pected that the herds had migrated to the 
north of us, and our only chance then would 
be a change of weather. 

Towards evening we reached the lake and 
were soon installed in the roomy huts and had 
a fire going in the open fireplace. 

September first, the opening day of the 
season was dismal with fog and drizzling rain. 
My friend accompanied by the mountaineer 
Aanon and I with a young fellow from Setes- 
dal took opposite directions. I had a long. 
wet day and only once saw fresh tracks going 
northward. That there had been a herd of 
deer in the neighborhood I soon found out 
however, as I spotted a wounded doe with 
one foreleg dangling, and I put her out of 
misery with a bullet. The meat was welcome 
however, and dressing her, we put some of the 
best meat in our rucksacks caching the rest 
under stones. Who the strange hunters were 
I soon found out. as from an eminence I made 
out a small tent pitched on a ridge. A little 
later I spied through the glasses three poach- 
ers, and the hunt was on in full earnest. Tak- 
ing all the cover I could, I tried to get up with 
them, but they must have heard my shot 
earlier and were on the alert, so it was no use 
continuing the chase. Instead I returned and 
took their tent and belongings and made a 
bundle and carried it all back to our hut, 
sending it later down to the sheriff to be 
called for. Needless to say the owners never 
claimed it. That afternoon a terrible storm 
broke loose, and I rather think those three 
fellows cursed me heartily. We were not 
bothered by them any more. 

One day I had come home rather early after 
a fruitless day. and as I was preparing supper. 
I heard a loud “hallo” up in the hill behind 
the hut. Looking out I beheld my companion 
and Aanon coming down, the latter carrying 
a magnificent reindeer head. It appeared that 
they had found a party of five solitary old 
stags down by the shores of a lake far to 
the north, and after a long stalk, got within 
range and got fhe best stag. We were now 
certain that all the deer were to the north of 
us, but it also seemed certain that the old 
stags who before the rutting season keep apart 
from the other deer, had begun moving in 
search of the does, and there might be a 
chance of my intercepting some of these grand 
old gentlemen. 

The wind was still blowing from the north 
and our chances seemed slim indeed, when one 
morning I again left the hut with my young 
companion, who by the way was new to the 
mountains and a regular tenderfoot. From a 
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hill with a good view all around I carefully 
spied a long time, but nothing moved, and we 
slowly descended into a valley running north 
toward the lake where my friend had got his 
big stag. Looking casually up toward a high 
ridge to the left some suspicious looking thing 
against the skyline at the very top of the 
ridge caught my eye, and I got the glasses 
focused on the spot. 

The long, slender horns of a stag 
clearly outlined against the sky, and 
were more deer. One, two, three, a small 
herd of deer and all stags apparently! Now 
they passed the crest, and a little later dis- 
appeared. There was no time to lose, and at 
my best speed I tackled that hill and after halt 
an hour of hard work I reached the crest and 
carefully crept forward on all fours, and 
peeped out behind a convenient boulder. 
There they were still, feeding along some eight 
or nine hundred yards away at the edge of a 
long slope. Telling my companion to hide 
behind a stone and not to move till he heard 
me shooting, I waited until the deer had fed 
along out of sight. 

By their rate of speed I judged that if I 
could quickly reach the end of the slope un- 
seen I would get a shot or two at reasonable 
range, and crouching I ran as hard as I 
could. Reaching the end of the slope, I rather 
recklessly exposed myself with the rifle ready. 
A terrific wind was blowing up here bringing 
the tears to my eyes. There they stood 
watching me about 150 yards away. I had 
to act instantly or they would be tearing 
along; but unfortunately a smaller stag was 
covering the shoulder of a big fellow with fine 
horns, which I had marked as my meat. Fir- 
ing quickly at the smaller stag, they instantly 
bunched and tore along circling to the right. 
and in the hurry I could not see the result 
of my shot. For a moment they dipped out 
of sight among the boulders, but running on 
tu a small ridge I saw them going full speed 
back the way they had come 200 yards away. 
As is always the case the big stag was covered 
by some of the smaller fry. At length I got 
a glimpse of the big fellow’s shoulder and 
holding well forward I let drive. He stumbled, 
but did not fall. Quickly reloading my single 
falling block rifle I got in another shot and 
he slowed up leaving the others, and a third 
shot killed him. 

I now thought of the first stag I had shot 
at. Had I missed him and was he among 
those that had disappeared? Carefully search- 
ing the stony ground in the direction taken by 
the deer, for possible blood spoor I could 
find nothing however, although I went over 
the ground where they had stood when I first 
fired at them. 

The dead stag was a big fat animal with 
very long antlers with few points. Skinning 
him and dressing the meat, I left it under a 
a pile of big stones to prevent the foxes and 
wolverines from getting at it. 

Curiously enough several days later, I again 
crossed this hill, and frightened off a lot of 
ravens that were busy near the place where I 
thought I had missed the smaller stag. I now 
found him, where he had fallen dead in his 
tracks, and wedged down into a small crevice. 


stood 
there 


The little 100 grain, pointed 240 Holland bul- 
let had gone in behind the shoulder and 
smashed through making an awful wound. 
The meat was now unfortunately spoiled, but 
my vanity felt better. 

For several days now there was nothing 
doing. as the wind continually blew from the 
north. so I decided to explore the very high, 
snow covered plateau to the north of our lake 
and some lakes beyond, where I had never 
been before. So one fine clear morning accom- 
panied by the tenderfoot, I rowed across the 
lake and entered a narrow wild valley 
stretching westward from the opposite shore 


paring to have some lunch, when far off along 
the ridge I saw some greyish looking objects. 
which the glass revealed as a herd of reindeer, 
and I could make out what looked like one 
good stag among them. Lunch could wait, 
and as the deer seemed to be settling down 
for the midday rest, I carefully looked over 
the ground where they were, in order to plan 
my approach. I saw that by a long detour I 
could crawl up along a depression in the 
ground and come out behind a big boulder, 
from where I ought to be very close to the 
deer. This was accomplished and when I 
reached the boulder I could see the horns of 
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Packing meat and horns across a pass in the mountains 


between the above mentioned plateau and 
another mountain. After a while I found 
a sort of gap in the mountain wall, 


where it was possible to climb up, and we 
emerged into another smaller valley running 
parallel. At the end of the valley was a smali 
lake, and there on a point was a herd of deer 
taking their rest. The long telescope soon 
showed there were no shootable stags among 
them, and we left them undisturbed. 

Continuing the climb along a steep though 
convenient snowfield, we soon reached the 
top of the plateau, which was nearly flat and 
partly covered with snow all the year round. 
The view from here was grand. 

There seemed to have been traveling more 
deer up here than down below, as we saw the 
tracks of several herds on the snow fields and 
even saw one small bunch of deer that had got 
our wind and were tearing along throwing the 
snow high in the air with their hoofs. 

A couple of hours took us across the pla- 
teau to where it ended and fell, sloping down 
to the big lake Storevand where my friend got 
his big stag earlier in the season. A spur of 
the plateau formed a ridge between this lake 
and another called Storesteinsvand, and in a 
sheltered spot on this ridge I sat down pre- 
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the deer on the other side only five or six 
yards away! 

I now had to remain flat on my stomach 
a long time hoping that no inquisitive doe 
should take it into her head to look behind 
my boulder. There were a good many of 
them, about thirty, and at length I saw the 
stag’s horns, but not his body. They were 
very disappointing, so I contented myself with 
watching the deer a long time. At length the 
sentry doe thought it was time to move and 
marshaling her forces they filed along and I 
rose to my full height showing myself. They 
stared at me a couple of seconds before get- 
ting frightened and running off. Now I heard 
the stag grunting somewhere, and soon he 
appeared chasing a belated doe in front of 
him. When he saw me, he stopped in his 
tracks, gave a grunt and wheeled around. He 
now looked so very much more imposing that 
half mechanically I threw up the rifle, and 
before he had got into his stride, I knocked 
him over with a bullet behind the shoulder, 
a silly thing to do, as he was really no good as 
a trophy. 

I thought this a good opportunity to give 
the tenderfoot, who had never skinned a deer 
in his life, a lesson (Concluded on page 19) 
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The Lost Art of Holding Off 


By Commander E. E. Wilson, U. S. N. 


8 
N his article entitled “The Lost Art of 
Wind Doping” ’in the last issue of THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, Captain Crossman 
puts a practiced finger on one of the sore 


spots of last year’s venture of the “Palmer” 
Team against the wiley Canucks. Had the 
Captain been present. he would, no doubt. 
have probed a little deeper and discovered 
the real source of irritation. and it is the 
purpose of this paper to tell Chapter 2 of his 
story. 

I agree thoroughly with everything in Cap- 
tain Crossman’s article about the lost art of 
wind doping. It is nearly a lost art in this 
country, but with the old master. K. K. V 
Casey in command of the “Palmer” Team. we 
had a man who knows no superior in this 
particular field. We have to go a littie 
further behind the scenes to reveal the true 
cause of our misfortunes and this cause is 
inextricably tied up with wind doping as it 
used to be in the old days. 

When the old master led as choice a collec- 
tion of young range shooters as ever repre- 
sented this country across the rum line, he 
was fully aware of all the pitfalls. The first 
thing he did was to go about selecting the 
rifles, and some of the fastidious ones who 
complain of the quality of our National Match 
rifles will be surprised to learn what he found. 
Sergeant Beveridge. the armorer whose serv- 
ices were put at our disposal by the Cana- 
dians, promptly informed us that fusils from 
which our match rifles were to be chosen 
had, many of them. seen service in France. 
After one of Colonel Walker’s 
dissertations before the Canadian Small Arms 
School. we were convinced that they had been 
used more as war clubs and spears than as 
rifles. 

The first move was to put a plug gauge 
through the so-called barrels. Some of these 
gauges passed through with an acceleration 
of 32.2 feet per second per second, while 
others could not have been forced through 
with a hydraulic press. After a long process 
of selection, in which a few respectable pieces 
of gas pipe were segregated, the next move 
was to calibrate these on the 200 yard range. 
Many of the weapons failed to group within 
the province of a tin hat at this range and 
were discarded. A few survived the ordeal 
and were tried at. long range. The number 
which survived the last test was so small that 
Sergeant Beveridge was forced to fall back 
upon a supply of so-called “new rifles” in the 
Armory at Ottawa. From the whole collec- 
tion, we managed to get about:a half a dozen 
guns which could be depended upon to remain 
upon the target at 1000 yards. In the matter 
of equipment, however, we were not behind 
the Canadians who gave us every assistance 
in the process of elimination. 

In the few days available before the match, 
the chief difficulty was to acquaint some of 
our hard holders with the idiosyncracies of 


listening to 


what Lieutenant Canahan so aptly character- 
ized as “mechanical bow and arrow.” Some 
of our Daniel Boones were distinctly shocked 
to find that the tiny bullet went any place 
except to the point of aim. By the time the 
match arrived. however. they had begun to 
figure their results on the the old 
method of probability and chance. Anything 
in the bull’s-eye was within the limits of error 
A five was chalked up with as much avidity 
as is a V with the good old Springfield. 

In the matter of wind doping. Casey had 
organized his forces in accordance with his 
usual practice. Four men were on the firing 
line simultaneously, and they were divided 
into two pairs. Each pair had a coach while 
the team captain coordinated the efforts of 
the two coaches. Sergeant Blade. of the 
Marines. who had the right pair. as well as 
myself, had both been through the school of 
the Krag, and changes from two points right 
to two points left between shots, on the basis 
of what you could see in the glass, held no 
novelty for any of us. The old master knew 
all the old tricks of shooting fast when on or 
holding the fire when one man got off, and 
of spotting on again with one gun before 
cpening the salvo. This was fire control with 
a vengeance just as we learned it “way back 
when” you could always expect one shot in 
a string of twelve to hit the bank or even the 
600..vard firing point. 

In the matter of wind doping. then. this 
particular team was not inferior to the Cana- 
dian team no matter what we may think of 
the ability of the average shooter in the 
light of wind doping. The night before the 
match. Casey felt that the outcome of the 
shooting would hinge around the weather. He 
felt this because he knew that so few of our 
hard holders could be depended upon to hold 
off. Now, no matter how well you may dope 
the wind and no matter how quickly you may 
shift from “26 clicks left” to “31 clicks right,” 
this dope is no good if at the time you let 
go the wind has shifted. If, however. you can 
favor the right or left in response to your 
coach’s instruction, you have a more reason- 
able chance of finding the elusive bull’s-eye. 
The inability of most of our shooters to do 
this very thing was responsible for our defeat. 

Nowadays, we read of different schools of 
thought on the point of aim. There are ad- 
vocates of the theory of holding for the center 
of the bull’s-eye. There are other advocates 
of the six o’clock hold. You don’t hear much 
nowadays of “holding for the numbers.” or 
“blocking the bull’s-eye,” or “holding for the 
corners.” These are the lost arts and it is 
difficult to appreciate just how far lost they 
are. 
In the Wimbledon Cup Match in 1907, I 
shot on the same target with Casey. The wind 
was blowing a gale. We were grouped in 
units of seven to nine per target and after 
each shot we went back behind the firing point 


basis of 
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to swap yarns and wait until our 
Every shot was a sighting shot. 
enthusiastic young midshipman still in the 
Naval Academy. Casey was even then the 
master who had come down to Annapolis to 


next turn 


I was ar 


tell a bunch of wide-eyed voungsters all about 
wind doping. On this particular day. my Krag 
This put 
my cheek so far from the small of the stock 
that it was uncomfortable. During one of the 
long waits. I calculated that by knocking off 
a few points left wind to compensate for the 
distance between bull’s-eyes and holding for 
the up-wind target, I could eliminate this 
difficulty. A trial shot in the middle of the 
string confirmed this suspicion and the match 
was finished by aiming at the wrong target 
When Casey discovered what was going on. 
he became convinced that the youngsters from 
the Naval Academy would have to be watched 
in the future. 

About the same time, “Chink Lee” was dis- 
tinguishing himself in the individual matches. 
That year, he took the President’s Match, the 
National Individual Pistol Championship, and 
the Military Rifle Championship of the United 
States, which was the aggregate of the Presi- 
dent’s Match and National Individual Match 
In shooting for the team, Chink Lee was 
always on the ragged edge in practice and 
always at the top in competition. We often 
wondered what the wiley Chinaman was about 
and we finally discovered it 

Whereas most of us were shooting hard for 
our place on the team. Lee was shooting hard 
for dope. He suffered under the handicap of 
not being able to see than ten feet 
without glasses. He compensated for this by 
doping out all sorts of places to hold and these 
places were functions of the light conditions. 
He knew his elevations for the numbers, the 
bank, the top of the target, and even the tree 
behind the target. He knew exactly how far 
to hold out for every wind condition because 
when a puzzler appeared in the glass he set 
the sight on zero and found out what the 
puzzler meant. He was a master of holding off 
both in deflection or elevation. Thus, when 
the individual matches came, they held no 
fears for him. : 

In the matter of team shooting, I have 
always felt that the Navy teams of 1907-8-9 


carried five to six points left wind 


more 


were superior to their contemporaries. The 
unit of the organization was the pair. The 
firer was responsible only for elevation. His 
mate was responsible for wind. Of course. 


there was cooperation and coordination be- 
tween the two shooters, but no coach behind 
the line told them what to do. In the 
skirmish, we carried this principle still further. 
Before starting the run, the team met and 
guessed the wind. The team captain sat be- 
hind the “dope gun” with a glass and watched 
the first shot. while the remainder of the team 
held its fire. If the wind was wrong on the 
first shot. the team (Concluded on page 22) 
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Mr. Victor E. Button 


R. BUTTON: “Good morning, Mr 
M Proboscis. I am gathering statistics 

for a booklet, these statistics to show 
the relative chances of success in various busi- 
nesses and professions. Possibly in your anti- 
weapons campaign you have gathered some in- 
formation that will show the disadvantage of 
a criminal career—n’est ce pas?” 

Mr. Proboscis: ‘Yes, indeed; for instance. 
in Germany, in the year 1903, there were 320 
murders, and 304 murderers brought to 
justice. That, Mr. Button, shows 95 chances 
out of a hundred that the murderer will be 
caught.”? 

Mr. Button: “The chances. then, 
to 1 against success as a murderer—in Ger- 
many, that is. By the way, aren’t the Mauser 
and the Luger pistols made in Germany? Yet 
you say there are but 320 murders for the 
year; what was the number of murders in the 
United States at that time? More. I venture. 
for our population was 80,000,000 while theirs 
was but 50,000,000. 

Mr. Proboscis: “Unfortunately, yes; 
thing around 9,000.” 

Mr, Button: “9.000! But then, of course, 
by your statistics, I can readily see that 8,550 
murderers were caught, Mr. Proboscis. 

Mr. Proboscis: “Unfortunately, you are mis- 
taken. Some were caught, it is true, but with 
the facilities that are at the disposal of the 
murderers in this country—domestic and for- 
eign-made arms in particular—our authorities 
are unable to compete with the criminals 
They were able to convict less than 100 for 
that year.” 

Mr. Button: “You astound me! That is a 
little over one percent! That, means 
that the murderer has 99 chances of success 
to one of failure. Surely it has not alway: 
been like that.” 

Mr. Proboscis: ‘Indeed. no: in the ‘80's 
the ratio was 17 to 1.” 

Mr. Button: “That is better: and what are 
his chances of a get-away in 1925?” 

Mr. Proboscis: “About 99 to 1. Under 
our present advanced and humane system of 
dealing with criminals, together with our 
system of administering justice, he is held 
for correction for a few years if found guilty; 
in fact, about one out of seven are all that 
are hanged. That, Mr. Button, is a barbarous 
custom, hanging a man: does that give life 
to the murdered man?” 

Mr. Button: “No, indeed: not nearly so 
quickly as the murdered man gets back his 
life when we turn the murderer loose. But 
your figures astound me: statistically, the 
murderer has 99 chances of success to one of 
failure; seven partial failures to one complete 
failure: in other words, he can commit some 
650 murders successfully, a few unsuccess- 
fully, and then retire, for it is only from the 
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**McClure’s'’ of July 2< 
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By Louis V. Manning 
(680th to the 700 attempt that he is un- 
successful enough to be hanged. In my little 
booklet I shall certainly advise the young man 
who is seeking the greatest success to take up 
that profession.” 

Ur. Proboscis: ‘Mr. Button. you undoubt- 
edly realize that the reason for this is the 


th) 


fact that pistols are as common as lead- 
pencils in this land of ours; and one who 
wishes to become a murderer has a most ef- 


ficient instrument right in his home; it’s easy 

-too. too easy.” 

Mr. Button: “That is just what I told the 
carpenter. and he agreed with me. Naturally. 
he said, being a skilled mechanic, he was a 
strong union man. and he does not like to see 
any old slouch going out and making a botch 
of a job. Train ’em, he said. like they do in 
Sicily: a man is considered an apprentice at 
the trade in that country until he is able to 
stick his stiletto through the back of his 
victim’s neck and cut the victim’s throat 
without puncturing the skin of the Adam’s 


apple.2 That is what he calls a skilled me- 
chanic.” 
Mr. Proboscis: “Of course, the abolish- 


ment of pistols will not stop all murder but 
it will make suitable weapons difficult to 
procure.” 


Mr. Button: “That is just what I told the 


carpenter, but he only looked sideways at 
me and said. “What kind of a gun did Cain 
use?” ” 

Vr. Proboscis: “Did you inform him that 


many of our police are of the opinion that, 
were it not for the pistol. crime would practi- 
cally disappear overnight?’ 
Vr. Button: “Yes. indeed. He 
swer me directly, but he said: 


, 


didn’t an- 


“Do you see that old raspberry over there? 
He gave me a job shingling his roof, and I 
said to him that his roof was too steep: he’d 
better change the pitch. or I’d slip off while I 
was shingling it. He wanted to know if I’d 
shingled many roofs, and I told him yes, a 
hundred. He said: ‘Were they all fine jobs?’ 
and I said ‘No, 99 of ’em were rotten, but one 
was pretty good.’ The old son of a gun gave 
me the gate.” 

Mr. Proboscis: “Evidently the carpenter 
does not respect the opinion of people in 
authority.” 

Mr. Button: “Oh, ves. he does; he says 
that he thinks that witches should be burned 
just like they were in Salem, and that niggers 
should be slaves just like they were in Dredd 
Scott’s time. and that no testimony should be 
legal in California except that of a white or 
black American, because those opinions have 
been passed from time to time by high-up 
authorities. And he believes a little in the 
opinion of ordinary people. He says that he 


read tke article during 
about °13 Think 


2. Forgotten the authority, 
the Black-hand trials in Italy, 
t was in ‘‘Hearst’s.”’ 


circulated a portion of that iniquitous petition 
sponsored by Field and Stream; he was back 


in a mountain settlement at the time, and 
saw but 103 people: of these. 100 were 
against any form of anti-pistol bill, and 
signed up. He respects their opinion, he 
says 

Mr. Proboscis: “You told him, I trust, 


that the action of that magazine was purely 
mercenary, as they were their 
advertisers?” 

Mr. Button: “Yes, indeed: he said he had 
some such idea himself, for he said that in the 
last January issue there were five ads of re- 
volvers. But he complained that he did no: 
understand all he knew about this. for those 
ungrateful arms companies placed thirteen 
ads in the January number of his wife’s paper, 
The Household Journal.’ 

Mr. Proboscis: ‘“There’s the rub, Mr. 
Button: the revolver is continually being 
brought to the attention of those in the homes.” 

Mr. Button: “But, as the carpenter said, 
‘Where the hell else do you want it?’” 

Mr. Proboscis: ‘“QOut of existence!” 

Mr. Button: “That is just what I told the 
carpenter. He said that was jake with him; 
he was perfectly willing to throw his gun away, 
but he was going to see to it that gun 
landed on the top of the pile.” 

Mr. Proboscis: ‘That shows me that he is 
not sincere; we can not have peace and order- 
liness in this business 
or the other insist on keeping their arms.” 

Mr. Button: ‘“That’s just what he said. 
But he said that it was not the crook’s gun 
he was after, but the crook, and it was im- 
material to him whether the crook had a re- 
volver or just a sockful of rocks; he said 
that he would grant them an armistice, but he 
‘would not stop the advance until his army 
was on the Rhine.’ ” 

Mr ‘Did you explain to him 
that he has no need of a revolver?” 


catering to 


his 


as long as one faction 


Prot oscis - 


Mr. Button: Yes, indeed. He said he 
knew it better than I did: he said that, if 
he had need of a revolver, he’d travel in 


squads and say it with buckshot. He wanted a 
revolver, he said; under the Constitution, he 
was entitled to one, and he found it very in- 
convenient to sleep with a shotgun under his 
pillow. He said nobody but a crook needs a 
revolver, and the crook will get one.” 

Mr. Proboscis: “Didn’t you make it clear 
to him that it is from the criminal that we are 
trying to keep the revolver?” 

Mr. Button: “Oh, surely: but he said that 
it was from the hop-heads we are trying to 
keep the hop, and from boozers we are trying 
to keep the booze. He knows a man, he said, 
who ran through two miles of naval patrol 
and three miles of military patrol, and de- 
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livered rifles, two cases at a trip, for $30 
profit on each gun.®° But he didn’t think that 
type of man would buy an Alpha revolver in 
Madrid for $5.00 and deliver it in New York 
for $250.” 

Mr. Proboscis: “The prices of smuggled 
arms would soon become prohibitive.” 


Mr. Button: “I explained that, and he said 
possibly it is so, for it is a cinch that two 
million people who are paying $112 an ounce 
for smuggled opium will not be able to scare 
up money enough to buy a gun apiece, so that 
they can scare up enough more money to buy 
another $112 worth of opium.® Then they 
would have to buy their guns from some home- 
brewer, no doubt. Then he showed me a 
pistol he had made himself; said that he had 
bored the barrel out of steel tubing, and cut 
the locks out of ordinary old scraps, and taken 
the springs from a broken-down alarm clock. 
He said that as long as he can get salt, sulphur 
and charcoal at the druggist’s, and flint from 
the hills, he will be armed as well as Dick 
Turpin ever was.” 

Mr. Proboscis: ‘That must be a 
weapon and a cruder load.” 


Mr. Button: “Oh, certainly: but the car- 
penter guessed that not many people are 
harder to kill today than in Turpin’s day; 
anyhow, it’s not the machinery, but the re- 
sults that count, he said.” 


Mr. Proboscis: “Did you ask him if he 
intended to evade the law if it were passed?” 

Mr. Button: “Yes. He looked sideways 
at me again and said, ‘Do you own an adz?’ 
I told him, of course, that I had no need for 
one. ‘Would you buy an adz for $200, if you 
would be jugged for a year for owning one?’ 
Of course, I told him no. Then he snorted 
and said, ‘Well, I would.’” 

Mr. Proboscis: “You explained to him, of 
course, that the pistol was designed for no 
other purpose than the killing of a human 
being?” 

Mr. Button: “Yes, indeed. Then he 
reached into his tool-box and produced his 
handaxe. He said, ‘What do you suppose 
Willie Stonehatchet designed this for?’ He 
wanted me to produce something from that 
box that was incapable of being used for a 
weapon. I looked at his villanous array for 
a long while, and finally settled on the chalk. 
He told me to shut my fool mouth or he would 
ram that thing down my throat and choke ne 
to death.” 

Mr. Proboscis: ‘You, of course, explained 
to him that many of our leading business 
houses have discontinued selling pistols?” 

Mr. Button: “Yes, indeed. He said that 
Sears and Roebuck had not sold them from 
their Seattle house for over ten years, with a 
noticeable decrease in crime on the Pacific 
Coast as a result, and that in accordance with 
their national policy, they are not selling con- 
cealable weapons of any kind. That hand gun 
that is shown in the current catalog is not 
concealable, he said, because it beats the Cali- 
fornia law by one quarter inch, having a 1214” 


crude 
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barrel. He also noticed that they still sell 
cold chisels.’”? 

Mr. Proboscis: ‘You told him that some 
ot the states have stringent weapons laws?” 

Mr. Button: “Yes, and he said he noticed 
in the paper not long ago that an old woman 
living in the country was arrested by New 
York State constables for owning a revolver 
that had belonged to her husband: her hus- 
band had been the last person to touch the 
arm, and he had been dead about twenty 
years.8 Meanwhile. some thugs held up a 
truck in New York City and killed the driver. 
He was rather angry: he said that in England 
any reputable citizen can own any old thing in 
the way of a firearm. but that those English 
are so pigheaded that they hang murderers 
about two weeks after they catch ’em.2 In 
France, he said, revolvers. knuckle-dusters, 
rifle-canes, and the like are sold to anybody 
who can dig the francs. but those crazy 
Frenchmen have no better sense than to take 
the town murderer down to the public square 
and separate him from his cocoanut.19 He 
can’t understand it. he said, for we are so 
gentle and patient toward our criminals, and 
the other fellows put such brutal examples 
before theirs. yet the city of Chicago alone 
has more murders than either England or 
France. I think he was sarcastic, Mr 
Proboscis.” 

Mr. Proboscis: “You, of course, told him 
that for 2,000 years the Christian peoples had 
tried to put a stop to murder by the expedient 
of capital punishment, and failed.” 

Mr. Button: “Yes. He said that no doubt 
I was right. but he thought that as far as 
human intellect could figure out, capital 
punishment stopped murder as far as that 
particular murderer was concerned. He said 
he wasn’t exactly in favor of hanging a man, 
himself, but until such time as a life sentence 
meant just exactly a life sentence, he was 
for throwing a little business in the way of 
the Tubbs Cordage Co. occasionally. for the 
noose was final.” 

Mr. Proboscis: 
despicable.” 

Mr. Button: ‘That is what I said to him. 
and he said to me: 

‘Lookee here, Victor E. Button, I know you 
and your daddy before you, and when you 
went away with the boys in 717, your daddy 
didn’t advise you to drink tea with the Kaiser 
if you caught him. Was your daddy vengeful? 
What had the Germans done to him? And 
when I was up in the hills last summer, and 
killed a little rattlesnake barely out of the 
egg. was I vengeful? Let me tell you some- 
thing, my bucko; there’s such a thing as 
killing something because its poisonous nature 
is a potential menace to you and your kind, 
rattlesnakes and humans not excepted. 

‘T’ll tell you something else: when you 
were a shaver, a man and his wife, Pender- 
gast by name, ran a little store in Oakland. 


“His motive is vengeance: 


7. They sprung «a new one in a .410 ‘handy gun,’ 
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They were on in years. One night two young 
fellows broke into their house, clubbed them 
both to death, and robbed the place; the 
murderers were sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. They have both been out for several 
years now.1! Did they bounce off to war? 
No: they were morally unfit to be soldiers 
in the American army. And whenever I 
think of one of them, I think of my kid. with 
his tags nailed to a cross somewhere in France. 
Do you know what he died for? He died “To 
make the World Safe for Felony.’”—Those 
Dutchmen would still have the Pendergants’ 
murderers in jail, had they won out.’ ” 

Mr. Proboscis: “Of course, it is hard for 2 
father to lose his boy; you took advantage. 
of course, of the opportunity to plead for 
the youth who has gone wrong.” 

Mr. Button: “Yes, I tried it. 
looked sideways at me again and said: 

“You see that old laborer over there, Vic? 
His son has been a doctor for about a year 
now. Next June his daughter graduates from 
Berkeley. Just yesterday he said to me, 
“Well, Chips, I think mamma and me can 
begin to put a little by in the fall, now that 
the children are off our hands.” But we should 
not have sympathy for that damned old fool, 
Vic; he never had imagination enough to 
know that he needed a coach and four when 
he was young, nor sense enough to realize 
that he never had chance to do anything but 
work for a living. Some lounge-lizard- ought 
to rap him over the head tonight and steal 
his pay-check.’ ” 

Mr. Proboscis: ‘‘Your friend’s attitude is 
hardly Christian, Mr. Button.” 

Mr. Button: “TI remarked something of the 
kind, and he said: 

““Well, Vic, I’ve read the 144th psalm, 
and the first verse says: Blessed be the Lord 
my strength, which teacheth my hands to make 
war and my fingers to fight.” 

Mr. Proboscis: “But that was before the 
Prince of Peace: the New Testament says. 
He that killeth with a sword must be killed 
with the sword.” 

Mr. Button: “That is from Rev. 13:10, 
Mr. Proboscis: the rest of the verse reads: 
Here is the patience and the faith of saints.” 

Mr. Proboscis: “One must be careful of 
the interpretation put on the passage; the 
Master always taught of Peace.” 

Mr. Button: “Except for the time that 
He said; Think not that I am come to send 
peace among you, I am come not to send 
peace, but a sword. Matt. 10:34.” 

Mr. Proboscis: “Are you sure that the in- 
terpretation of that passage should not be in 
the spiritual sense, an allegory as it were?” 

Mr. Button: “No, I am not. But Luke 
22:36 is even less capable of any allegorical 
sense. for the Master said:—and he that hath 
no sword, let him sell his garment, and buy 
one.” 

Mr. Proboscis: ‘I would take it, then, that 
you actually believe the owning of arms to be 
Christian.” 

Mr. Button: “The arms of the Catholic 
church kept out the barbarians for a thousand 
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years, Mr. Proboscis; when the Springfield 
rested on one of my shoulders, my parson’s 
hand rested on the other as he said, ‘Victor, 
we are in the same service now.’ ”’!2 

Mr. Proboscis: “Your attitude astounds 
me! To what do you attribute the world’s 
moral advance in the last few centuries?” 

Mr. Button: “I asked that of the carpen- 
ter, and he said ‘Gunpowder!’ He is a pro- 
found reader of history, Mr. Proboscis: he 
says that in the days of chivalry, the barons 
used to live in castles and rob and murder the 
passerby. The kings were powerless, he said, 
because they had no machinery with which to 
rout the barons from their castles. But after 
some genius invented cannon, the king’s army 
routed out the unruly barons by knocking 
their houses down, and blowing boulders out 
of their ramparts as the occasion demanded. 
But, he said, though cannon were fine for 
the king, who was able to bring an orderly 
government out of a semi-chaos with their aid, 
pistols were another story. Under the feudal 
system, he said, the man, his wife, and 
children belonged to Milord. The man dug 
the garden for Milord, his wife was turned 
over to Milord’s archer, his daughter was the 
plaything of Milord, his son was Milord’s 
stable-boy. This condition existed, he said, 
until one of the boys came home from the 
wars with a pistol—and ever since there has 
been a pistol in the family, Milord has had a 
job on his hands collecting his feudal dues. 
So the carpenter says, ‘Gunpowder.’ ” 

Mr. Proboscis: “But such conditions will 
never exist again.” 

Mr. Button: “As the carpenter said, ‘Not 
while we have pistols they won’t. They didn’t 
exist in the first place, but gradually came 
about because one faction grew proficient in 
the use of arms, and the other grew ignorant: 
let me tell you something, Vic,’ he said, ‘there 
is only one tool that ever forged a shackle, 
and that is the same tool that broke it—the 
sword. Just as long as you have it by the 
handle, you are a free man.” 

Mr. Proboscis: “Why, such utterances are 
treasonable! He implies a distrust of the 
American government!” 

Mr. Button: “That’s what I said, and he 
retorted: ‘Don’t be a fool. The American 
government just sold me a .45 for $20 off 
the market price, and sells me ammunition for 
it at 60 percent discount. I like Uncle Sam, 
Vic; for over a hundred years he has been 
saying: “Well, boys, here’s a lot of good 
pistols cheap.” It’s that long-nosed fellow 
that keeps pestering him that I don’t like. 
He’s the same fellow that got my church in 
bad with me: he got ’em to send a resolution 
to Congress, demanding that the twenty-first 
amendment to the Constitution would recog- 
nize Jehovah as God of the United States, 
Jesus Christ as His only Son, and acknowledge 
this nation as being founded on Christian 
principles. Automatically knocking the first 
amendment off the parchment. He couldn’t 
make a go of that, Vic: so now he is after 
the second amendment; with that one down, 





12. Dr. Walters, Episcopal, Modesto, Calif., Dr. 
Thackery, Episcopal, Paso Robles, Calif., signed 
my petition, and raved about ‘‘a lot of idiots trying 


to fill the church by law.”’ 


all the rest of them will fall much easier.?% 

“‘Watch that long-nosed fellow, Vic,’ he 
said, “It is unlawful to tell kids that you are 
descended from a monkey in one of our 
States.14 thanks to him. Read his statistics 
when he isn’t talking to you: what do they 
say? 100 people murdered, 1 murderer caught. 
What does that mean? That means that 100 
ordinary people had dealing with 100 mur- 
derers, at the time of the murders one police 
man, afterwards. By just common sense, 
who needs a pistol most?” 2 

Mr. Proboscis: “Of course, you quoted 
Judge MacAdoo to him, telling him that his 
pistol would not put him on equal footing 
with the thug.” 

Mr. Button: “Yes, indeed; he said that 
no doubt I was right, and that unquestionably 
he would be twice as dangerous to his attacker 
if he had his hands tied behind him to boot.” 

Mr. Probocsis: “But the Judge can prove 
the pistol useless.” 

Mr. Button: “That’s what I told him, and 
he said, ‘Then what the devil is he crabbing 
about? That Waterbury of yours keeps rotten 
time, Vic, but I wouldn’t put you in jail for 
carrying it.’” 

Mr. Proboscis: “Evidently he does not 
understand the pistol to be provocative to 
crime, Mr. Button.” ; 

Mr. Button: “Possibly not; I tried to ex- 
plain it to him, and he said: 

“*T see Vic. And by the same logic, my 
axe tempts me to cut wood, and (here he ran 
his hand over his stubby beard) my razor 
tempts me to shave. 


““*VYou listen to me,’ he said, ‘and you tell 
your long-nosed friend: there is only one thing 
provocative of crime, and that is the rotten 
cavern known as the human heart. Down in 
your insides, you have an appendix, Vic. 
What is it good for? Nobody else knows, 
either. Thousands of people die every year 
from that appendix; ergo: all appendixes 
should be removed by law, in order to pre- 
vent 1-100th of one percent being killed. 
Follow it further: felons guilty of rape are 
sterilized in this State; 45 sterilize all men 
and there would be no rape. Even more: 
it is the recommendation of many prison 
doctors and criminologists that all felons be 
sterilized; therefore, sterilize all men and 
there will be no more crime. 

“ ‘Vic,’ he said, ‘I have dug up enough gold 
myself to fill every tooth in California. What 
good is the danged stuff? You can’t eat it and 
you can’t make tools out of it, yet gold has 
piled up corpse after corpse, and wrecked em- 
pire after empire. How many industries use 
diamonds? What earthly use are pearls? 
You try carry those things around with you, 
then come back and tell me what useless 
articles are the most provocative of crime. 
Try it down some alley in a town where 
nobody has any powder, but mark your 
clothes so the coroner can tell who you are.’” 

Mr. Proboscis: 


13. Methodist-Episcopal, possibly Methodist, 
pared such a memorial about three years ago. 

14. In Tennessee a recent law forbids the teaching 
of evolution. 

15. Sex offenders sterlized in Calif.: read the other 
in an article a number of years ago. 
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“You told him, I trust, 


that he could keep his valuables in a bank.” 

Mr. Button: “Yes, and he said he could 
sleep in a jail, too.” 

Mr. Proboscis: “Thousands of people are 
going without the ‘protection’ that he de- 
mands.” 

Mr. Button: “So I told him, and he said 
that his own hide was more precious to him 
than the hide of thousands of other people. 
‘Lookee here, Vic,’ he said, ‘anybody with sense 
knows that a Rockefeller kid is liable to be 
kidnapped and held for ransom, consequently 
that kid should have a guard. If that guard is 
an officer of the law, so much the better. 
There you are: the wealthy kid has a revolver 
to protect him, your kid is jugged for the 
same thing. What’s the upshot? History 
tells me that just exactly that condition 
brought on the Dark Ages: your long-nosed 
friend entertains no such scheme, to be sure, 
but neither did the Gracchi try to lay a found- 
ation for a Roman Emperor.’ ” 

Mr. Proboscis: “T take it, then, that your 
friend would like to have arms in every home.” 

Mr. Button: “Absolutely. He said: ‘A 
fellow just told me “Look at Rooshia: they 
done it!” I looked at Russia, and he was 
right, Vic; they done it. Ten years ago, the 
Czar’s police rode through the country, killing 
the men, raping the women, and stealing the 
pigs: today the workingmen’s army rides 
through the country killing the men, raping 
the women, and stealing the chickens. Now 
then, Vic; it is unlawful for any one but the 
proper authorities to own an arm in Russia.’ ” 

Mr. Proboscis: ‘You told him, of course, 
that such conditions of chaos would never exist 
in this country.” 

Mr. Button: “Yes, indeed: and he asked 
me if I were in Boston at the time of the 
police strike. ‘Vic,’ he said, ‘under many a 
tattered jacket there is a dirty shirt. How 
do you fellows figure, anyhow? You tell me 
that the American people are too cultured ta 
resort to physical violence, and at the same 
time that they are too morally rotten to own 
revolvers. You don’t look to me much dif- 
ferent than the Victor E. Button that I knew 
in ’17, except that you are a bit steadier: don’t 
you think you are to be trusted as far with 
a gun now as you were then? And there are 
4,000,000 other Victor E. Buttons in the 
United States, all trying to make a go of it. 
Do you mean to tell me that the fellow I 
patted on the back for carrying a pistol then 
should be put in jail for the same thing now? 
Let me tell you something, Vic: J have yet 
to see that page of history which tells of any 
other than the conquered people laying down 
their arms. Who whipped you?’ ” 

Mr. Proboscis: “His attitide is too gen- 
eral: he thinks of war and general conflict.” 

Mr. Button: “He said, ‘So does the govern- 
ment.’ ” 

Mr. Proboscis: “A pistol is useless in war.” 

Mr. Button: “He told me to tell that to 
Sergeant York of Tennessee.” 

Mr. Proboscis: ‘Mr. Button, I trust that 
it is your endeavor to enlighten and broaden 
your fellow man intellectually, even at a slight 
expense to his more physical nature, if nec- 
cessary.” (Concluded on page 22) 
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Some Hints on Hand Loading 


LMOST every gun crank will, sooner 
A or later, begin to think about reload- 

ing his cartridges by hand. This will 
appeal most strongly to the shooter who does 
much practice and who may not be blessed 
with much superfluous cash, to indulge in the 
factory loaded ammunition. In the larger 
calibers the cost of the factory loaded car- 
tridges is considerable, making the sport 
somewhat expensive. If one’s whole time be 
profitably employed it would probably not be 
worth while to reload, except to try out special 
loads, for experiments, either on game or 
targets. 

But many of the most enthusiastic cranks, 
of which I am one, are obliged to go slow on 
the sport or to do hand loading at home. By 
comparison of cost I will say, just here, that a 
hundred shots of the .45 Colt automatic 
factory loads will cost about five dollars, 
while I can load them myself for 75 cents per 
hundred. Some saving in that. Of course 
the time spent in the process is not counted, 
that being a sort of recreation to the real 
gun cranks who will enjoy it. 

Assuming that the crank, wishing to reload 
his cartridges, is entirely inexperienced, his 
first idea is to produce the proper bullet and 
right here he will get the first jolt. Procure 
a mold, melt some lead in an old iron spoon 
or ladle and pour the lead into the mold. 
Seems very simple, doesn’t it? The result 
most likely will be a wrinkled and misshapen 
slug of lead. with a lot of the metal spilled 


somewhere else than in the mold. His bul- 
lets will be far from perfect. 
To make good bullets, fit for accurate 


shooting. one must have the proper outfit. 
That includes, besides the mold, an iron melt- 
ing pot and a dipping ladle with a pouring 
spout adapted to the sprue hole of the mold. 
The melting pot will hold some five or six 
pounds of lead, to be kept at the proper heat 
with the small dipping ladle, always immersed 
in the metal, except when in the act of pour- 
ing. When the metal begins to melt drop in 
a bit of tallow or a chip from a cheap sort 
of candle. This crease will melt and cover the 
surface of the molten metal, thereby prevent- 
ing an undue formation of dross and allowing 
the dross to be skimmed off or pushed aside, 
with a dry stick of wood. This stick will also 
be used in mixing the metal. The grease wiil 
often blaze up and so hasten the melting. 
The best molds have rather long, wooden 
handles, with the hinged pouring gate so 
shaped that it may be driven aside, thereby 
cutting off the neck formed by the metal in 
the sprue. The mold, before pouring, should 
be made hot enough to fry on touching it with 
the tip of the wet finger and the metal should 
be hot enough to remain liquid, for two or 
three seconds, at the sprue, where it will lie 
in a little pool after pouring. A change of 
color at the sprue will indicate that the bullet 
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is hard enough to open the mold. The bullets 
should be dropped out of the mold on some- 
thing sofe, such as a folded newspaper. 

With the proper dipping ladle the pouring 
spout fits the opening in the mold into which 
it is placed with the mold held in a horizontal 
position. Then turn the mold and the dipper 
together into an upright position, when the 
metal will run in and fill it perfectly and the 
dipper returned to the melting pot. The 
special advantage in the use of the dipper 
ladle. as described, lies in the fact that the 
mold is filled more completely by the weight 
of the column of liquid metal in the sprue. 

In the absence of the outfit described a small 
plumber’s ladle may be used, after filing the 
spout smooth, on the inside, with a rattail 
file. The outside edge of the pouring lip 
should then be filed to fit neatly in the sprue 
hole. The weight of the column of metal will 
not be so great and the bullets not always so 
clean and sharp on the edges of the canne- 
lures. With some practice good bullets may 
be so molded.: In this case the metal is melted 
in the ladle itself and poured from the same. 

I find that the mixture, with about ten per- 
cent of tin to harden it, makes a bullet adapted 
to smokeless powder and the quick twist of 
modern rifles. The tin comes in bars or ingots 
and should be chopped or sawed into pieces 
to make the proportions named. If the tin 
cannot be obtained I use plumber’s solder, 
having in mind that the solder is only one 
half tin, and half lead. At times I have used 
old type metal to harden the lead. In this 
event we must use some judgment for small 
sized type contains much more of the animony, 
to harden it, than large type which has more 
of lead. Broken pieces of stereotype plates 
can be found in almost any printing office. A 
few trials will decide the proper mixture. A 
rough test of the proper hardness will be found 
when bullet can scarcely be scratched with the 
thumb nail. Soft lead will be deeply indented 
by such a test. Good bullets of the proper 
hardness are half the battle in the reloading 
game. 

The fired shells should be de-capped and 
boiled a short time in a pot of water and car- 
bonate or washing sode. After boiling they 
should be shaken in several changes of hot 
water, without the soda, and then dried. They 
may be easily made dry by spreading them 
out on newspapers to dry spontaneously or put 
into a warm, not hot, oven. See that no 
moisture lingers in the primer pockets. If 
the cases show any swelling from former fir- 
ing they should be re-sized to their original 
diameter, by forcing them into the sizing die, 
before they are primed. A trifle of some sort 
of oil in the die makes the sizing easier. 

There are on the market several sets of 
combination tools which will do all the various 
steps of reloading. Some of them have ac- 
cessories or attachments adapted to any 
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caliber. fitted to one common handle, and the 
amateur should procure one for his special 
gun and load. The tool will cost him ten or 
twelve dollars and does the work perfectly. 

The sizing is very important, for some 
cases will swell so much that they could not 
be used a second time, without resizing. This 
is most noticeable in cartridges for automatic 
arms, due to the fact that such arms have 
more tolerance in the chamber, to permit of 
the special function of the weapon. Without 
resizing some of the cases will not enter the 
chamber at all, and so jam the action. Car- 
tridges of different manufacturers are not all 
of the same hardness of brass and some are 
liable to swell more than others. With some 
single shot target rifles the chamber will fit 
the cartridge so closely that no swelling is 
discernible and resizing of the case is not 
necessary. 

When clean and dry the shells are ready to 
re-cap. See that the primer fits well and 
seated home in the pocket, with the outer 
surface of the primer just below the surface 
of the case. If the primer is not driven com- 
pletely home it may cause a premature ex- 
plosion, in closing the breech. The cases are 
now ready for loading. The powder used 
should be carefully measured, strictly follow- 
ing the directions of the manufacturer and 
the weight noted should never be exceeded. 

Take a sample of the powder to the drug 
store and have the required load carefully 
weighed on a prescription balance. This is 
then put into a dipping cup and the height of 
the powder in the cup very precisely marked. 
The cup is then filed down to the mark indi- 
cating that number of grains, as weighed. A 
cup may be so made as to dip the proper 
charge every time, with a variation of only a 
fraction of a grain. My digging cups are 
made of empty cartridges, attached to a rather 
long handle, on which is marked the kind 
of powder and weight of same. Dipping the 
powder from a tea cup insures a uniform 
charge. 

After pouring the powder into the shell the 
bullet is inserted, with a slight twist of the 
fingers, then put into the loading die and 
the handles closed. This seats the bullet with 
its axis in a true line with the case and just 
to the proper depth. 

If the bullet is of the proper diameter it 
will fit the case snuggly, requiring some 15 
or 20 lbs. of pressure to seat it. With such 
bullets it will not be necessary to crimp the 
cases. If the fit be too loose, the bullets in 
the cylinder of the revolver may jar out or 
jump forward, by the shock of the recoil. 
Such a fit must be secured by crimping the 
case, for which purpose the loading outfit 
provides a special attachment. 

It may happen, as it often does, that the 
mold makes the bullet a trifle too large in 
diameter. In that (Concluded on page 19) 
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Give Me the Single Action 


ATER runs up hill; iron floats; rock 

W falls upwards; the sun has ceased 

shining; birds fly through solid rock: 
and E. A. Price claims that the Single Action 
Colt is not reliable. 

After reading Mr. Price’s article on “This 
Matter of Reliability” I’ve been wishing that 
I could meet him. For one thing, I believe 
that he could give me a few pointers on side- 
arm shooting. He certainly shoots a great deal 
more than I do and, if practice makes for 
perfection, he is nearer perfection than I am. 
For another thing, he writes pleasantly and in 
a way that leaves a pleasant taste in the 
mouth of those who take exception to his 
article as thoroughly as I do. For yet another 
thing, it would be a pleasure to meet a man 
who is as thoroughly honest as he is; he has 
told nothing but the truth but—he has not told 
all of the truth. And, lastly, I know quite 
a bit about the gentleman, for in his article I 
learned more about E. A. Price than about 
the S. A. Colt. 

In “This Matter of Reliability’ we have 
had, most admirably, all the weaknesses of 
the Single Action €olt and much of the exist- 
ing perfection of the New Service and .45 
automatic pointed out to us’ May I be al- 
lowed, then, to balance matters by telling, 
among other things, a few of the perfections 
of the S. A. Colt and a few of the weaknesses 
of the others? 

Those dreadful flat springs! They are bad, 
T’ll admit: and often I’ve wished that I could 
have a S. A. Colt with no springs in it except 
coil springs. A few years ago, when stationed 
in northern Wyoming in the company of a 
New Service addict. I was told that the hand 
springs often broke in single actions. Now [ 
had owned and used not a few single actions 
up to that time and had seen hundreds of 
others carried around the hills. And in all 
that time I had never seen a broken hand 
spring. But he insisted that in the eastern 
revolver and pistol club to which he had be- 
longed several hand springs had been broken. 
So I bought a hand spring, cut a groove for it 
on the inner surface of one of the grips on my 
pet S. A., and imbedded the spring there. 
Since then the gun has been fired some 
thousands of rounds, mostly with heavy re- 
loads, and the spring is still buried. 

So, after my experience with many S. A. 
Colts, and with many other revolvers and 
pistols, I now possess the belief that coil 
springs are better than flat springs, and that 
in the strenuous existence of a S. A. which 
finds a revolver club for a home and a target 
shot for a companion, springs do sometimes 
break: But for wilderness work, for those 
who depend upon the S. A. for meat and 
protection and treat it accordingly, the S. A. 
is so reliable that many of us are still willing 
to stake our lives upon its performance. 

And those screws. They certainly do loosen, 
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on second hand guns and on new guns when 
a screw-driver is used. On none of the single 
action guns which I have purchased new have 
I ever had difficulty with loosening screws. 
even after thousands of shots. It is true that 
I have not worn them loose by spending my 
idle hours dismounting and assembling the 
guns these screws are in, but I have, for pur- 
poses of cleaning, taken the guns apart quite 
often. I have found that the screws will re- 
main tight if carefully taken out and returned. 
In some used single actions I have had a 
little trouble with these screws loosening even 
when they seem to fit tightly. These may be 
induced to stay put by flushing out the 
threads with a little benzol, which removes 
the oil/ And even really loose screws may 
be held tight by wrapping them with a little 
silk or wool thread before inserting them. Of 
course, I’d be happier if the straps on the S. 
A. were fastened rigidly to the frame, with- 
out the use of screws, but I’m not a pessimist 
now, even if the single action Colt is my 
favorite sidearm. 

For snapping practice the Colt Single Action 
isn’t ideal, although I’ve seen them snapped 
a great deal without harm. But the lack of 
snapping practice has never seriously worried 
me. In the first place, I’m no aerial shot. 
I shoot more gophers, prairie dogs, rabbits, 
hawks, and bigger game with the S. A. than I 
do aerials. And in shooting such game one 
never gets quite the same uniformity of stance, 
of distance, and of pull-off that he does in 
target work. There is also a different muscular 
tension and a different frame of mind in 
shooting live game than in shooting targets 
and aerials. So, finding out many moons 
ago that the best way to learn to shoot prairie 
dogs with a sidearm was to shoot prairie dogs, 
I shoot them instead of targets. And if ever 
a bold, bad aerial will descend to earth and 
stay there long enough to gnash his teeth at 
me I’d even take a shot or two at him. 

The heavy hammer on the Colt Single 
Action is, to me, a blessing in disguise. There 
is, in my mind, no doubt but that the S. A. 
loses in accuracy due to the jar of its heavy 
hammer and because of the long, slow travel 
of that part of the gun. But, say, doesn’t it 
touch ’em off when it hits? 

There is no store within twenty-six miles 
handling the .38 S.& W. Special, the 9 mm. 
Luger, the .41 Colt, and .38-40 ammunition 
and I’m out of factory loads in all of them. 
So I’ve just got to reload until my next trip 
to town. And, as luck would have it, the only 
small primers I have left are the No. 614 brass 
U.M.C. primers. So I can’t shoot the 9 mm. 
Luger, the -38 Special and the .41 Army 
Special because their light hammers will not 
fire such hard primers. 
.38-40, with its heavy hammer, touches-off 
those hard primers as well as the softer ones. 

For my kind of shooting, the slight dif- 
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ference in accuracy caused by the heavy ham- 
mer of the Single Action Colt is negligable 
and is more than off-set by the advantage 
which lies in knowing that, when the big S. A. 
hammer lands, the primer under it will go off 
just about as certainly as if it was hit with 
a twelve pound sledge. 

Mr. Price gives a very truthful comparison 
of the trigger-pulls on the New Service and 
Single Action. How true it is that the S. A. 
can never be given quite as nice a trigger-pull 
as can be developed upon the New Service. 
This is particularly true for target shooting, 
although for field shooting the S. A. is very 
good. In fact, I find that for the wide range 
of shooting in which I indulge, including shots 
from canoe, horse, and automobile, and shoot- 
ing at night and in the wind, the light target 
pull is a grievous error. And for cold weather, 
if the fingers are only slightly numbed, one 
is very apt to fire his arm prematurely. 

My exception to the advantages of a target 
trigger pull must, however, be understood as 
an exception and not a difference of opinion, 
for I heartily concur with Mr. Price’s com- 
parison of the S- A. and N. S. trigger pulls. 
But why on earth, in an article chiefly con- 
cerned with comparison of three well known 
arms, didn’t he compare also the trigger pull 
or the .45 Automatic in his paragraph on 
trigger pulls? Can it be that the average .45 
Auto pistol, with or without doctoring, has no 
better trigger pull than the S. A. Colt, with 
or without doctoring? 

And next came the villains; not singly but 
in hordes. Mr. Price says, very correctly, 
that when a villain has a large following, the 
hero needs a very rapid shooting firearm. 
This is undoubtedly true, but I’d go him one 
better and forget entirely all sidearms in such 
circumstances; choosing in their stead a 
Browning machine gun or something almost as 
efficient. 

Time has brought to me experiences in 
many of the “jumping-off” places in these 
United States. There have even been a few 
occasions when it has been necessary for me 
to use the so-called quick draw in circum- 
stances other than practice; once with a Single 
Action Colt, once with the -38 Military Auto- 
matic, and twice with the double actions. All 
were sufficient for the purpose and I do not 
know with which I was quickest, for no one 
thought of a stop watch. 

I have also seen many fights between sailors, 
lumberjacks, and cowpunchers and, although 
in but a few of them guns were used, they 
were all typical in that everyone present did 
not immediately start in upon one man. And 
in those troubles I learned that no man can 
safely handle as few as two men, even with 
an automatic pistol, if those men are armed, 
intelligent, and fearless. 

Just recently, in an Oklahoma oil town, one 
man with a .45 Auto Colt pistol tried holding 
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up a little better than a half dozen men in a 
barrel house. He had the drop on them and 
they were sitting in front of him, bothered by 
chairs and tables and with their guns covered 
by clothing. But they got him, without harm 
to themselves, and most of them used Single 
Actions. When a man bumps into more than 
a pair of hardened, armed men, he’d better 
drop his gun unless he is earnestly desirous 
of being covered with glory—and the dirt of a 
grave. Ina country in which all men are men, 
the fight goes to him who shoots quickest and 
straightest, not to him who shoots most. 

Regarding the necessity for gun play in ex- 
tremely cold weather, I find that with proper 
mittens my fingers remain limber above 40 
degrees below zero, but that when my fingers 
do become numb with cold I am not so much 
troubled with the inability to move them at 
alf as I am in being unable to move them with 
precision. Also, that the thumb is the most 
unruly member of my manual extremities, 
especially when my hands are chilled. This 
being so, I have found, by actual experience 
in cold weather, that it is easier to hook my 
thumb into the proper shape to drop over the 
large hammer spur of the S. A., cocking the 
gun with a throw of the wrist, than it is for 
me to move off the safety on an-automatic 
pistol. The latter must be a more accurately 
executed move. The index finger, when either 
warm or chilléd, is the most usable of all fin- 
gers and, once that either the .45 Auto or the 
S. A. is made ready, it is easy to pull the trig- 
ger. The trouble lies in making the gun ready 
for the first shot. 

There are, however, other considerations. 
It would be a very unfair cold wave that 
would make one man’s fingers warm and 
another’s cold. And it would be a very fool- 
hardy hero who, with cold stiffened fingers, 
would dash into a warm room to kill a round 
dozen nice warm villains all at once. 

But, frankly, I’m worrying less about the 
next villain I kill than about the last rabbit 
I missed. I gave up the idea of being a two- 
gun man about the time I shed my last pair 
of short trousers. Not that I’m unprepared, 
however. If there should come a time—I'll 
be ready, even with a Single Action. 

Mr. Price’s experiments with the N. S. in 
severe cold are interesting and his results sim- 
ilar to those I have experienced in winter work 
in the woods. His observations are, however, 
rather incomplete and leave us in suspense. 
He did not try the same experiment with the 
Single Action Colt and .45 Auto that he tried 
with the New Service. If he had, I believe he 
would have found, as I have, that the Single 
Action Colt would have worked equally well 
—always—and the .45 Colt Automatic would 
have worked equally well—most of the time. 

In Mr- Price’s freezing test he remarks 
that his Rem-Oil had stiffened to the consis- 
tency of vaseline. This, however, is not re- 
markable. Whenever I am doing work in a 
canoe, or cruising in a country where it is 
necessary for me to cross swift streams many 
times during the day, always with the chance 
of getting wet, I coat the action of my Single 
Action with Winchester Gun Grease, which, 
if anything, is heavier than vaseline. Then, 
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when spills have occurred, it was not necessary 
for me to dismount the entire arm. This can, 
I suppose, be taken to prove the desirability 
of being able to easily dismount a gun, but it 
also proves that a S. A. cannot be incapaci- 
tated by heavy grease. I have never had 
even the slightest suspicion of trouble with 
such a liberal dose of this grease in the works 
of a Single Action. I have even used one of 
these guns all winter long, in the mountains 
of northern Wyoming, with perfect satisfac- 
tion and dependability, and with the action lib- 
erally smeared with this heavy, viscous grease. 

One of our most famous polar explorers 
found that for arctic work there were but two 
sidearms which would function; the Colt New 
Service and the Single Action. It was found 
that, even with almond oil for a lubricant the 
automatics were inferior. I do not have a 
reference with me that can give the name of 
the explorer but believe me that it was either 
MacMillan or Perry. It was not Dr. Cook. 

For shooting in the United States, with the 
exception of a few days a year in parts of 
northern Minnesota, Michigan, and in a few 
parts of the Rockies, this matter of ex- 
treme cold can be entirely disregarded. I 
have carried the .45 Automatic, the .30 and 
9 mm- Lugers, both of the .38 Colt Autos, 
and the .380 Colt, summer and winter, in 
many parts of the United States with no 
trouble from cold except when I deliberately 
coated their working parts with heavy oil and 
exposed them to the coldest temperatures. 
For target work an automatic should be oiled 
but for wilderness work, where only a few 
shots a day are required, there need be only 
a suggestion of oil. If the oil used is almond 
oil or 3-in-1, it takes a cold day indeed, to 
jam any of the automatics I have listed. By 
carrying the gun in a shoulder holster enough 
bodily heat will be imparted to it to prevent 
sticking, no matter what oil is used. 

The .22 Colt Automatic pistol is another 
thing, however. In temperatures around zero, 
they will cease functioning if any oil is pres- 
ent, no matter what its consistency is. 

The .45 Colt Automatic is a remarkable gun 
and is one of the best made today. Mechan- 
ically it is perfect. Its coil springs and rugged 
design made it the equal, if not the peer, of 
any automatic pistol made in the world. In 
my experience, this gun, in common with the 
.38 Colt Automatic, Military and Pocket Mod- 
els, will never jam because of a mechanical 
fault when once properly adjusted. 

There are two conditions under which these 
automatic pistols will jam. As I have writ- 
ten elsewhere, faulty or corroded ammuni- 
tion, lacking insufficient recoil to fully oper- 
ate the arm, or with mishapen and swelled 
cartridge cases and bullets, will sometimes 
prevent the usual functioning of a pistol and 
constitutes the first of these two adverse con- 
ditions. Bits of gravel, broken primers or 
cartridge cases, or scraps of leather from the 
holster will sometimes wedge in between the 
barrel and the slide and prevent such parts 
from moving freely. In sandy countries so 
much friction may be caused by wind-blown 
sand settling into the moving parts of the arm 
that proper functioning cannot occur. In 
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cold regions one has a similar condition when 
any grease or oil on the pistol becomes so 
stiff that the slide will barely move. These 
last three troubles, caused by the presence of 
extraneous material within the arm, constitute 
the second condition under which our auto- 
matic pistols most often fail to operate. 

When one has access to the best of am- 
munition his automatic pistol should be abso- 
lutely reliable. Thus it is that target shoot- 
ers, who are more often situated near to fresh 
supplies of ammunition, find the automatic 
pistols most reliable, and men in the hills and 
plains, who are often compelled to use very 
old ammunition, have a little more trouble 
with them. Just this last year, when living 
in one of the larger towns of Colorado, I had 
fired a .38 Colt Automatic almost a thousand 
shots, and without a jam. This was with 
fresh ammunition. Then, on a trip over near 
the Utah boundary, I bought some aged am- 
munition which made that gun about as un- 
reliable as some of the foreign importations 
now flooding the market. There was no 
trouble from misfiring but the slide would 
not move far enough to eject the empty shells; 
pieces of primer would lodge between the bar- 
rel and slide; and some shells would split 
before they were blown out of the chamber, 
allowing them to stay right there while the 
gas leaked out. 

Six years ago, just across the Mexican bor- 
der, a friend of mine was held up by three 
armed Mexicans. It was dark, and although 
two of the Mexicans had rifles, his movements 
were hidden by the lack of light. So he shot 
the man who was aiming his rifle at him and 
held the others up. It was well that it was 
dark, for after that first shot his pistol, a 
.38 Auto Colt, jammed. He had, up to that 
time, believed his gun to be as reliable as a 
single action. And it had been, but he was 
just starting in on a new box of cartridges— 
new for him and old in manufacture—and with 
these he had much of the trouble I have had. 
A piece of primer had lodged on top of the 
barrel, beneath the slide, preventing the 
slide and barrel from returning to position. 

Yes, I prefer the Single Action. I prefer 
it to the N. S. because I like the grip better; 
because I like its big hammer, which is easy 
to find in a hurry and is the best insurance 
against misfires I know; because I like its 
habit of extracting one cartridge at a time, 
than which there is no surer way of removing 
dificult cartridge cases; and because the 
mechanism holding the cylinder in the S. A. 
will stand more wear and more shooting, with 
swollen and reloaded bottle-necked cartridges 
—.38-40 and .44-40—without loosening. 

I prefer the New Service and Single Action 
Colts to the automatic pistols because, if a 
misfire should ever occur, one has only to re- 
volve the cylinder to another chamber to 
shoot again. The thumb is all that is needed. 
With the automatics two hands are needed, 
once a cartridge fails, and it is sometimes 
necessary to partially dismount the pistol. 
Had my friend in Mexico been equipped with 
a revolver he would have been spared a good 
bit of perspiration. Cartridges are not in- 
fallible and, in my (Concluded on page 21) 
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The Four Hundred and Ten Bore 


T: a big bore, old-time game shot, the 
410 gauge shotgun looks like the latest 
fashion in spring hats, which may strike 
him as a darn sight uglier than last year’s 
style. However, the new style is going all 
over the world, and the lady who has to wear 
the hat is to be considered. 

I notice that all over Europe, particularly 
ir Europe, the 410 is in the limelight. Mostly 
the little guns on the other side are made in 
single barrel ejector, but they cost around 
twenty-five dollars at that. Westley-Richards 
is making such a gun, Greener, Purdey, Web- 
ley and Scott, the B. S. A. Company and 
about everybody else. No doubt the little 
guns are selling, and there must be some sort 
of reason besides fashion. 

In this country the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company is making guns of the bore in 
two models, bolt-action and top-lever actior. 
both single shots. The Savage Arms Corpora- 
tion has for some time been making barrels 
for this shot cartridge to fit their rifles. 
Whether or not this firm is making a single 
shotgun for the cartridge I do not know, but 
the Stevens Arms Company, affiliated with the 
Savage Corporation, is making a pistol for the 
410 sheli. This gun has a 12 inch barrel and 
should be pretty effective as well as con- 
venient to carry. The Marble Arms and 
Manufacturing Company is now chambering 
the Game Getter for the 410, which cartridge 
I believe is an improvement on the 44. The 
Game Getter, chambered for the long rifle and 





9 inch, 7 1/2c- 
Full load shown- 


Leferer,410,20 yds, 
estern cartr idge- 


the 410 ought to be a real fisherman’s gun, 
by the way, shooting the rifle shell in its tube 
and both shot and bullet cartridges in the 
smooth bore barrel. 

Probably I am overlooking a bet as to just 
who does make guns for the 410, not having 
taken much interest in the little arms until 
recently. If I have forgotten anybody that 
is to be amended by the chaps who make the 


guns. 
The only gun I have really tried of this 


By Charles AsKins 


kind is a double barrel brought out by the 
Lefever Arms Company. This is a strong 
little gun, heavy in the breech, weighing about 
five and three fourth pounds, 26-inch barrels, 
non ejector. This gun is I believe commonly 
made with the right barrel modified and left 
full choke. It should come full choke in both 
barrels. The model is evidently for boys or 
for women, stock being too short and having 
too much drop for a man who is accustomed 
to wing shooting. Probably the gun would be 





Lefever,full choke,410,Western cartridges, 
distance 25 yards,3/8 02,140 pellets number 


7 1/2 shot, 30 inch circle,. percent, 
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made to order with any drop and length of 
stock desired, but I have no information to 
this effect. The gun, I understand is to have 
a stock thirteen and a half inches long, and 
1% inches at comb by 2% at butt. The gun 
in my hands has a three inch drop, and after 
shooting it I have often wondered how the 
dickens I even managed to do wing shooting 
with a gun having a three inch drop, but I 
did one time, about forty years ago. 

The ammunition for this gun is made in 2 
and 2% inch shells. I shot the 2% inch only, 
as made by the Western Cartridge Company. 
The load contained 3% of an ounce of shot, 
about 140 pellets of 714 chilled shot. All the 
factories make shells for this size, Peters, 
Winchester, Remington, and U. S. as well as 
the Western. The United States Cartridge 
Company makes the ammunition in full brass 
as well as in paper cases. Unfortunately I had 
no cartridges for the little gun except the 
brand mentioned, and the time I could devote 
to the small gun was too limited to permit 
to me secure the other kinds of 410 shells. I 
am banking that all the different brands of 
ammunition would shoot a good deal alike 
and that all would shoot well, but I do not 
know this from personal test. 


The Englishman maintains that the smallest © 


of small bores will kill game at thirty yards; 
our manufacturers make the same statement, 
and it seems that it will, not withstanding the 
small load of shot. Velocities are of course 
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pretty high at the short ranges at which this 
gun is to be used. The Western Cartridge 
Company claims that their shells, in 26 inch 
barrel, using number 4 shot, shows a velocity 
over the forty yard course of about a thousand 
feet. This is equal to the 12 bore over the 
same range, and this being the pellets from 
the small gun would have about twice the 
energy at twenty yards that the same pellet 
would have at forty when shot from the 
twelve gauge. Naturally, pellet for pellet that 
landed on the mark, the 410 would do more 
execution at its effective range than the 12 
would at the limit of range for that gun. 
When targetting the 410 it was easily to be 
seen that gunmakers are able to bore any size 
of gun to make about the same spread of 
pattern. An odd thing about that is that they 
can’t make any of them to shoot any closer 
either. At 20 yards the 410 has a killing 
spread of only some ten inches and eighty-five 
or ninety per cent of the load goes into a 12 
inch ring. The whole load is in the thirty 
inch circle, but that doesn’t mean anything 
particularly. At five yards farther the pat- 
tern is spreading pretty fast, but a twenty 
inch circle would include the shot that could 
be expected to kill. A 24 inch circle encloses 
ninety-five per cent of the charge, and all but 
two pellets of the load were on the thirty 
inch. At thirty yards the even spread was 


within a 24 inch ring, with about ninety-five 
per cent in the thirty inch. 





Lefever 419 bore shotgun, 

meters ney Roamer Bn omg pn 

7 1/e shot,30 inch circle,ninety-five 

I was told that some good trap shot had 
broken 23 birds out of twenty-five with a 410 
bore shotgun, taking the birds at the usual 
16 yard rise. That lad did some shooting and 
must have been as quick as a flash. He could 
hardly have allowed his birds to get beyond 
thirty-five yards, and that means close hold- 
ing. Anyhow, I shot the little gun on spar- 
rows, blackbirds and such other “game” as 
the law permitted, to the extent of some two 


hundred rounds. (Concluded on page 20) 
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35 Remington and .45 Colt 


HE .35 Automatic Remington—Why I 
swapped a Krag for one. “In the days 


of old and the years of ancient time,” 
as one of the Bibles puts it like Shakespeare, 
the .35 Remington took a six inch jump over 
the bars at 100 yards to land dead center of 
impact at 200 yards. If the hunter were 4 
bit careless he would thus comb the hair on 
the deer’s backbone at 100 yards, but with 
the Krag .30-40-220 load with its four inch 
leap at 100 yards, the hunter would have his 
weight in frys. The .35 Remington bullet is 
200 grains and the Krag bullet is 220 grains. 
The Krag bullet has thus ten per cent more 
freight aboard, and less air to shove aside by 
the squares of the two calibers, which in rough 
non-fractional numbers equals about four for 
the Krag compared to five for the .35 Reming- 
ton. At the muzzle this difference in air re- 
sistance means zero, but the effect develops 
in proportion to the range, and at 300 yards 
or meters about, the narrower heavier 220 
grain .30 caliber Krag bullet has a theoretical 
striking energy about fifty per cent greater 
than the 200 grain .35 caliber automatic 
Remington bullet. 

No one knows this to be so, of course, be- 
cause it is only a good mathematical guess, 
and I necessarily here have to quote certain 
ballistic tables. As it happens, I am thumb- 
ing Newton’s in his catalogue of the now ob- 
solete rifles. 

In these tables, the muzzle velocity is given 
as equal, about 2,000 foot seconds. But that 
was when we were young. Lately the Rem- 
ington people have trotted into the ring a new 
breed of loads branded “Express.” They can- 
not be loaded with a powder that chews the 
lands more than the old Sharpshooter or light- 
ning variety, and the dope according to St. 
Remington, says that the two bullets now 
have 2,200 feet at the muzzle for the Krag, 
and 2.250 feet for the .35 Remington. Maybe 
they lean a little toward their own load? 
Anyway, according to their advertising tables, 
fenced in with nice bright pictures of the va- 
rious cartridges in the Express Brand, the 
trajectory of the two are practically even, four 
inches at 100 yards, for the automatic Rem- 
ington load and four and a half inches for the 
Krag load. One half inch may at first glance 
look like getting the comparison down pretty 
fine, but as a bullet falls about four times its 
trajectory, this really means that at 200 yards 
the Krag load will group an average of two 
inches lower than the .35 Remington bullet. 
And that two inches is not to be ignored. 

No man can hold one shot within two inches 
with hunting sights at 200 yards, of course, 
but here enters the law of averages, and that 
law, if both groups average say eight inches 
at 200 yards, will make four hits with the 
higher group to three hits and one too-low 
miss with the lower group. That is a theoreti- 
cal advantage of 25 per cent in favor of the 


By Chauncey Thomas 


f-inch lower trajectory at 200 yards and 
ivantage increases as the range increases. 
are no scores in hunting except tens 
and zeros, and two nines equal zero on a wild 


hare target every time, not eighteen, 





The Remington folder tables presume the 
Krag load from a 28 inch barrel, I suppose, 
while the .35 Remington is estimated from a 
22 inch barrel. Now a Krag carbine has a 22 
inch barrel also, and if there is much in any 
of these dream books, then the .35 Remington 
new Express loads have a still greater ad- 
vantage over even the new Remington Krag 
Express load, both loads from the same 
length barrel, 22 inches, for the Express 
30-40 load from a Krag carbine would be 
almost 2.100 foot seconds. 

Calculated foot pounds in a striking bullet 
is not a measure of killing power. I have 
written this before. If any one dreams it is, 
try a .45-70-500 black powder shot at 1.200 
foot seconds and 1,600 foot pounds on big 
wrathy meat against the .30-110-3,500 feet 
Hi-Speed Springfield load, with about three 
times the velocity and about two times the 
mathematical foot pounds. The .45-500 bullet 
will plow through a buffalo bull end ways and 
point his hoofs at the sun, while the .30 Hi- 
Speed bullet won’t go through a new born calf 
sideways, and may not kill it till next day. 

The wisest line in any gun catalogue is in 
the Western: “Weight of bullet rather than 
muzzle energy, indicates killing power.” Not 
only is this the wisest line in any gun catalogue 
of today, but they also have corraled the sec- 
ond wisest line: “A ballistic table is of value 
to a rifleman only in that it gives approximate 
ballistics of the cartridge which he expects to 
use.” Notice that well selected word ‘“‘approx- 
imate.” If you want to lose faith in the tables, 
and it is like a sailor losing his compass over- 
board when befogged by powder smoke, just 
get all the available tables and compare them. 
Minor differences between the various tables 
will run about ten per cent and the greater 
difference sometimes nearly 33 per cent, easily 
25 per cent anyhow. So let not some one 
grab his one and sole favorite Gun-Bible and 
come yelling back at the elastic figures in this 
article. * 

We have seen already that (squares of the 
diameters) four pieces of powder gas have 
to lift 22 parts of bullet in the Krag load, 
and five pieces of gas have to lift only 20 
pieces of bullet in the .35 Remington load, and 
they each lift the same distance. This can be 
figured out one way to equal 88 for the Krag 
to 100 for the Remington, hence is about (as 
12 is to 88) about 13 per cent in favor of the 
Remington pushing power in the barrel. This 
means more speed of course at the muzzle. 
And it will continue to mean more speed till 
the air slows down the Remington bullet until 
the two bullet speeds are equal, and it also 
means the same average speed over a certain 
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slowed 
down as far below the Krag speed as the Rem- 
ington bullet exceeded the Krag bullet at the 
muzzle. Just what this final range is when 
the two total times of flight from muzzle to 
target are equal cannot be told exactly in prac- 
tical affairs, but let us call it safely about 300 
meters. And that is extreme hunting range. 


ee 
1 Duillet 1s 


I can take a Springfield, .256 Newton, or 
several other rifles, and empty the magazine 
into my hat at 300 meters nicely, if I have 
some sighters, if the hat will hold still, and 
several other if’s. I wear a half-grown cow- 
puncher’s hat, by the way, not a Fifth Avenue 
Stetson, and while I may have a half-pint 
head, I do not shoot at a two-gallon hat. Cail 
it a 12 inch group at 300 meters. Now I 
can hang an armful of hats on the broadside 
of a buck and not hit a hat on him at 300 
meters. Pointing the gun up or down hill 
totally ruins the mathematical trajectory, and 
when that deer is leaping in and out of scrub 
oak, hopping logs, bouncing up and down like 
a 200 pound foot ball, the ballistic tables 
just get all mixed up, and I can’t find my lead 
pencil anyway. I have to shoot. 

Hence most game is dressed within 100 
yards of the first shot. Enough is enough, and 
if the 200 grain ball will make his doe a 
widow, that is all the murder we seek to do. 
But that buck can travel 100 yards in about 
seven seconds. The longer the distance the 
more time to aim. This means about three 
shots at the most with a bolt gun, four with 
the lever rifle, maybe five shots, but at least 
five and maybe six chances with the automatic 
rifle. We walk days to shoot seconds. 

I figure, although no one so far has pub- 
lished an official table about it, that if a hunter 
walks ten days, say twenty miles a day, for 
five chances at deer, and gets with a bolt gun 
two shots per deer, that he is walking one day 
for one shot. Now with the automatic gun say 
he can shoot twice as fast with the same de- 
gree of aiming as he can with the bolt gun. 
This gives him two shots per day of walking. 
In practice this ibles his chances of getting 
“real meat,” as the Indians call venison com- 
pared to white animals, which might be esti- 
mated as equal to having deer just twice as 
numerous. Or two deer per day for the auto 
gunman compared to one deer a day for the 
bolt gunman. Dream about it to suit yourself. 
Generally I see nothing at all, and all guns fail 
in dry weather. In one way this means one 
deer in the hills for the singleshot, two for the 
bolt, three for the lever, and four in the auto- 
loading. 

The point I would make here is that at a 
deer stuck in the mud the bolt gun is as good 
as any gun, and the most accurate, especially 
if you get close enough, but when that deer 
gets St. Vitus’ dance throughout his whole 
system and absconds, just leaves the scenery 
and deserts the pro- (Concluded on page 21) 
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In 1839 the ‘Gringo’ 


that will never return 
Five hundred thousand acres! 
the “‘Gringo.”’ 


Poof! 


had not yet laid his hand heavily on California. 
when it took a landholder of any consequence from a week to a month to ride around the boundaries of his properties. 
The king of Spain gave largely when HE made a grant. 
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the good old days 


That was the heyday of the ‘Spanish Grandee,”’ 


Even at that the-e was room for all—even for 


On a small hill near the junction of the Rio de las Americanos 9nd the Sacramento, Captain John A. Sutter built himself a comfortable 


adobe fort in the year of 1839. 


siege, for the Indian of that day was a peremptory and ruthless neighbor. 
He became a baron in,all but the title. 
He and Sutter formed a partnership in a sawmill to be built forty miles up the river. 


a “trade coin’’ minted by himself. 
a carpenter. 


picked up a piece of gold, and ‘‘the old days’’ were done. 


Then he sat himself down among some 20,000 Indians. 


For a time he was obliged to withstand siege after 
In time he won their friendship. They worked for him; he issued 
Then came fate in the person of James W. Marshall, of New Jersey, 
In the tail race of the mill Marshall one day 





HE next time we go to press will be during the period of 

the Annual Eastern Small Bore Championship Matches. 

Not much time left, boys, if you haven’t already made 
up your mind to be there. This is the last time of asking. 

One need but close his eyes to workaday things, and there 
lies Sea Girt,—beloved of many a gray-haired rifleman. 

A great, green plain, dotted 
with white targets, looking ab- 
surdly small for the distance. 

Old friends and dearest rivals meeting and greeting on the 
Club-house steps. 

Wide verandas lined with loyal supporters of Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, lying out there on the firing lines in the summer sunshine. 

The light crackle of small bore firing, borne on a salty breeze 
with the rumble of surf behind it, and now and then a whiff 
of powder smoke. 

Food, laughter, and relaxation from business cares for five 
whole days. 

Can you think of a better way to spend the Fourth? All 
aboard! 


Last Call for Sea Girt 


HE whimsical dialogue between Mr. Victor E. Button and 

Mr. Proboscis, contributed to this number by Louis V. 

Manning, bears a moral especially for 4,000,000 veterans 
of the World War. The author satirizes the situation in which 
a certain long-nosed and _ long-haired 
class of his fellow citizens, who were 
perfectly willing that he should bear 
deadly weapons for their defense, would 
now forbid him and his comrades the ownership of firearms 
for their own defense and recreation. 


A Veteran’s Quip 
for Veterans 


“For it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ ‘Chuck him out, the brute!’ 
But it’s ‘Saviour of ’is country’ when the guns begin to shoot; 

An’ it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ anything you please; 

An’ Tommy ain’t a bloomin’ fool—you bet that Tommy sees!’ 


“Every day, in every way,” 
Runs the dictum of Coue; 
“‘l am better, bolder, bigger, 
I am quicker on the trigger, 
Mote of pep, and vim and vigor, 
Every day, in every way. 

More of uplift, less of gloom, 

All I need is lots of room, 

Room to grow, and work and play!”’ 
Runs the dictum of Coue. 





OUND doctrine, that for men or magazines. Both of them 
must grow and develop better qualities or else they get 
into a rut, and the rut grows instead of the man. Finally, 

as the Yale boys used to sing, there is “More work for the 
Some of you who read this page know a magazine 
is made. Others will realize that it is 

For a Better and made, and does not simply occur every 
Bigger Magazine so long. Like all other worth-while 
work it requires both planning and 


undertaker.” 


perspiration if the results are to give satisfaction. 

During the past two or three years considerable thought has 
There 
has been a constant search for fresh, interesting stories and semi- 
technical articles, which has succeeded beyond expectation. We 
have a good deal of suitable material on hand all the time, and 
the quantity steadily increases. This gives opportunity to choose 
the best for our readers and to edit and print selected articles 
weeks in advance of their actual use. 

A much more important result of this campaign has been the 
discovery and development of new writers, a group of men who 
know the subjects they write about, and are able to write con- 
vincingly and keep the reader interested. They assay well. We 
take as much pride in this little group, and in some of the more 
experienced authors who contribute, as we do in the very sincere 
compliments paid them by other shooting magazines, which re- 
print liberally from our columns. 

We try in every issue to serve this material up to the readers 
in a way designed to interest every man who shoots. In other 


been given to improvement of THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
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words, the articles are so chosen that no 
matter whether the reader is a devotee of the 
rifle, the pistol or the shotgun, he will find 
something worth while in his own particular 
line. Big bore and small bore shooting get 
attention in each number as well as the needs 
of those who want target shooting, hunting, 
and travel or adventure. Articles of a tech- 
nical nature on all subjects connected with 
shooting are mingled with the rest, and 
answers to technical questions are prepared 
by the foremost authorities. 

Brickbats and bouquets are not uncommon 
in this vale of tears, and we have had our 
fair share of both. As to the former, there is 
nothing more valuable than criticism, if wisely 
used; and it is always welcome provided it 
is constructive. Appreciation of the sincere 
variety is equally welcome, for editors, after 
all, are but common clay. They can consume 
their share. The trouble with knocks and 
boosts in general is that they are not numer- 
ous enough, or clean-cut enough to be the 
basis for any very definite changes in the 
policy of improvement. 

And so we are putting it up to the readers 
of this, and possibly succeeding issues, to 
say what they think of the articles, and sug- 
gest the changes they would like to see made 
for betterment of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 
We can hardly promise changes every day, or 
every way, but if a sufficient number of critics 
say the same thing it is pretty good evidence 
that that sort of thing should be done. 

This is your magazine, and a mutual matter 
in some respects. You want to be pleased. 
We want it to please you. There is a chance 
for some fine cooperation here. 

On page 34 is printed a form which may be 
used for the purpose indicated. If the form 
isn’t spacious enough to contain all you would 
like to say, use other paper. 

No matter what the verdict may be, it 
will be a privilege to receive a thousand such 
comments from riflemen and others who have 
the best interests of this magazine at heart. 


Deciding Ties 
By Al Blanco 

"ear seems to be considerable uncer- 

tainty in the minds of club executive 

officers and shooters generally regarding 
the status of the “V” value in scoring or de- 
ciding ties. Regardless of the fact that the 
procedure is outlined in the “National Match 
Program, 1924,” no two men will exactly agree 
on the method to pursue in deciding the rel- 
ative standing of competitors and the deciding 
of ties. 

Whoever wrote up the rules on ties on page 
26 of the 1924 “National Match Program” 
had the best of intentions in mind when he 
did so; but he undertook a difficult job. Far 
be it from us to strip those few paragraphs of 
their ambiguity, but somebody has got to take 
a step—so here goes. 

It is perfectly plain that in the event of 
a competitor making all V’s in all stages of 
an individual match he shall continue firing 
at the last stage until he fails to score a Y. 
So much for that! Now here’s where the 


ambiguity begins. The program says, “In the 
event of two or more competitors having pos- 
sible scores at all stages of a match, the tie 
will be decided by the fewest 5’s at all stages.” 
Evidently here the V is superior and we as- 
sume it is meant that the competitor with 
the greatest number of V’s is the winner. 
Why didn’t he say so? why does he talk about 
fives if he means V’s? 

Assuming that we are right, the way we 
would score two competitors tied with pos- 
sible scores would be to give the match to the 
chap with the greatest number Of V’s. If 
they are both tied on the total number of V’s 
then we would give the match to the chap 
with the greatest number of V’s at the longest 
range and so on back. Evidently we are all 
all right so far as concerns competitors with 
possible scores. 

Now we go on to scores other than possibles 
where ties exist. The program says, “All 
other ties in individual matches will be de- 
cided by the aggregate score at the stage last 
ir order of firing. If still a tie, by the aggre- 
gate score at the stage next last in order, etc. 
If still a tie, by considering the rang of scores 
at the stages in inverse order.” After con- 
siderable thought and analysis of this last, we 
figure it out this way. 

Let us suppose we have Brown and Jones 
shooting the Palma course at 150, 175 and 200 
yards, each firing fifteen shots. At the cor- 
clusion of the match we find they are tie with 
224 apiece as shown herewith: 


150 175 200 — Total 
eres 78 75 74 — 224 
TB: aiccicticaicinitucinnss: OF 75 75 — 224 


According to our notation, Jones is the winner 
because he had the highest score at 200 yards 
That’s the language of the shooter—‘“aggre- 
gate score” is highly confusing as used above. 

Now let us assume that Jones dropped his 
one point at 200 yards the same as Brown; 
now there would be an absolute dead tie in 
which case we would have to go to the indi- 
vidual shots in the string. In other words, 
use the Creedmore system. 

The program says. “‘A. by the fewest misses. 
B. by the fewest hits of the lowest value. 
The ‘V’ is a shot of highest value.” Therefore, 
the “V” does not come into it here until all 
other means fail. 

Let us assume then we are firing the Wim- 
bledon Cup Match, twenty shots at a thou- 
sand yards. McGarity, last year’s winner, 
scored 99. Conrad, who got second place, 
scored 99. As we recall it McGarity got 13 
V’s; Conrad 12. McGarity won. Therefore, 
in all individual, one-stage competitions the 
ties are decided on the basis of the fewest 
shots of the lowest value regardless of the 
position of the shots in the score; the “V’s” 
taking the high value. 

“Team ties are decided by the team aggre- 
gate at the stage last in order” and “‘if still a 
tie, by the team aggregate at the stage next 
last in order, etc. If still a tie, by the highest 
individual aggregate score at the stage last 
in order, etc. If still a tie, by similarly con- 
sidering the rank of individual scores at each 
stage in inverse order.” This seems to be 
perfectly clear. 
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Reloading the 9 mm. Luger 
By Bud Dalrymple 


NOTICE in the March Ist issue of THE 

AMERICAN RIFLEMAN that Howard Phin- 

ney and J. V. K. Wagar did not succeed in 
loading their shells with a lead bullet, so the 
entire cartridge was of the proper length to 
work in the magazine. And wish to say that 
I have a 9 mm. Luger, and that I use an Ideal 
mold No. 358242 made for the .38 S. & W. 
cartridge. This mold casts a bullet with one 
lubrication groove and two bands and I think 
it is the same as the mold Mr. Phinney and 
Wagar used. 


But I load the bullet in shell so that the 
shell crimps just a trifle ahead of the lubri- 
cation groove. And the cartridges work per- 
fectly in my 9 mm. Luger magazine. I made 
an adjustable chamber to fit my Ideal 30 
Luger tool, and I used a small charge of du 
Pont No. 5 pistol powder, also make the bul- 
let quite hard; about one part tin to ten of 
lead. 


I am enclosing a target I made at 50 yards 
with their load and a short barrel 9 mm. Luger. 
Eleven shots fired in succession. These eleven 
shots are all inside of a 4% inch circle, and 
while not as good a group as this load will 
make, it is a very good group, considering it 
was made in a strong side wind and so cold 
that my trigger finger nearly froze while I was 
shooting the eleven shots, and that I fired 
them faster than I should in order to make a 
perfect group, as the Luger pistol is a very 
accurate and splendid arm. 

I have a .30 caliber with 434 inch barrel 
that I have shot over ten thousand times and 
it is good as new. I put a Lyman ivory bead 
front sight on this arm and made a U rear 
sight, and like these sights fine. Here is a 
5-shot group I made with it at 50 yards. This 
group measures 134 x 3% inches to outside of 
bullet holes, and is average work I do with it 
from a sitting position and holding pistol with 
both hands. The cartridges I made this .30 
caliber group with were loaded just heavy 
enough so the recoil would not work the auto- 
matic action, and the action must be operated 
by hand. This load has plenty of power to 
kill rabbits at 100 yards, and is very accurate. 
I don’t think a lead bullet will do good work in 
these arms if you use a charge of powder 
heavy enough to work the arm automatically. 


The Winchester .32-20 metal patched bullet 
can be used in the .30 caliber Luger, and if 
used with enough No. 5 powder to work the 
action automatically shoots well and will work 
O. K. in the magazine. For most all my pistol 
work with the .30 or 7.65 Luger I use the hard 
lead bullet with 2 grooves for lubrication and 
enough powder to shoot strong and true up to 
100 yards or more. And this load will out- 
shoot any factory full power load I ever saw, 
when it comes to sending the bullets where 
you want them to go. And you do not have 
to hunt around for the fired cases, as you do 
when using the full power load. 

This medium power load in my 7.65 Luger 
penetrates about five inches of pine at 50 feet. 
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Reindeer Hunting in Norway 
(Continued from page 7) 


and told him to walk in. While watching him 
critically I enjoyed a belated lunch. We left 
the meat there, as I intended to return later 
and pack it back to the hut. 

Several days of nasty weather followed and 
though we hunted diligently every day we had 
no luck with the big fellows. 
So one day when the weather 
cleared Aanon and I set off 
across the high plateau is 
where the meat lay. Here we 
made up two packs. Having 
seen a number of fresh tracks 
going south on our trip across 
the plateau, I suspected we 
were in for the long hoped for 
change of wind. The reindeer 
like most wild animals seem 
to know when a change of 
weather is due, and usually 
start trekking in the other di- 
rection some twenty-four hours 
earlier. I suggested to Aanon 
that we work a little farther 
along the ridge to where we 
could get a good view of the 
fine country north of Store- 
steins lake, a country I was 
familiar with from several sea- 
sons of hunting. “Leaving our 
packs, we set off and were 
soon comfortably seated on a 
fine lookout with our glasses 
sweeping the country. 

I soon made out a large herd 
of reindeer far to the north 
and outside our boundary. 
Getting the telescope to bear 
on them I guessed there were 
at least fifty deer, and could 
make out the snow white 
shaggy necks of three old mon- 
archs. At the same time 
Aanon discovered another herd 
of deer, about forty, on the 
mountainside opposite us on 
the other side of Storesteins lake, and a little 
later a third herd of small deer came splash- 
ing into the lake, where a jutting point forms 
a narrow sound, and continued up our side 
and over the ridge to the right of us. 

We were only interested in those three big 
fellows far to the north, however, so did not 
bother about the others. 

In order to describe what happened later, I 
must ask the reader to look at the accom- 
panying sketch map of the locality. The 
regular route of the herds trekking south is 
either up over our ridge and across the high 
plateau or on the eastern side of the Storevand 
lake, but to know when and where they would 
make their final decision was hard to say, as 
there was a jumble of small hills and lesser 
lakes and rivers between the deer and us, so 
we simply dared not leave our commanding 
position lest the deer get out of sight for a 
moment and take some other way. We ac- 
cordingly settled down to watch that far off 
herd. They now had entered a small gully 


and except for a doe or two were invisible. 
Suddenly two deer came rushing in sight and 
the whole herd appeared as if in a panic, and 
to our great joy, they took the course south 
and nearer to us. As they approached the 


narrow eastern end of the Storesteins lake we 
thought for a moment that they might cross 
here and come up onto our ridge, but no. 
The sentry doe in front here turned right 
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about and the whole bunch turned north again, 
skirting a small hill rising from the small 
lake Djupetjern. We now had a good oppor- 
tunity of judging the three stags. They were 
big and had good heavy antlers. Passing the 
northern end of this lake they began climbing 
a hill beyond, and after much turning and 
twisting they disappeared behind the brow of 
the hill. There were now two possibilities. 
Either they would cross the river flowing from 
a lake higher up and cut across the mountains 
southeastward, in which case we had no hope 
of overtaking them; or they might follow the 
river down to Storevand lake and take the 
regular route along its shores southward. 
Whatever happened we had seen enough and 
tearing down the hillside as quickly as the 
slippery boulders would allow we reached the 
eastern end of Storesteins lake, waded across 
and followed on the trail of the herd as fast 
as we could. After a fast run we finally got 
up on the crest of the hill, where we had last 
seen the deer, and from there we got sight 
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of them. They had not cut across, but were 
following the river down toward Storevand 
lake and we would have a chance after all. 


The wind was unstable but we had to take 
that chance, so descending the hill and wading 
across the river about where the deer must 
have crossed we followed along at a safe dis- 
tance trusting to the camouflage of our clothes 
to keep unseen. It now seemed evident that 
the deer were thinking of 
rounding the steep mountain 
that rose from the Storevand 
lake here and continue along 
the eastern shore, so I quickly 
cecided that we would climb 
the steep mountain wall here 
and make a short-cut across 
the plateau and come down on 
the deer from above before 
they got too far. This we did, 
and an arduous climb it was. 
Running across the top we 
reached the rim of the plateau 
on the other side, and carefully 
looking over the beach below 
I could see no deer. Had 
they already passed this point? 
Leaving Aanon I carefully ex- 
plored along the rim creeping 
along on all fours and turning 
a rocky point I sank down im- 
movable. There were a pair 
of horns sticking up behind the 
next stone. I now understood. 
They had climbed up into this 
mountain instead of continu- 
ing along the lake, and the 
whole herd was probably just 
below me, though out of sight. 
Creeping back a little, I ob- 
served a big slab of stone 
leaning far out over the rim. 
Onto this I crept, and peeping 
over I saw part of the herd 
only forty to fifty yards below 
me, and one of the big stags 
with them. The others were 
out of sight somewhere below. 
I did not dare take any 
chances so let drive at the big stag, and he 
crumpled up and rolled down the steep slope 
until arrested by a big boulder nearly at the 
bottom. The rest of the herd and the two 
remaining stags now appeared far below, run- 
ning back up the river. I took one chance 
long shot at one of the stags but missed him. 

It had been half-past one, when we first 
began the stalk, and it now past six. Our 
packs and coats were far away in the wrong 
direction, so we had to leave them for next 
day, and after cleaning the carcas, we took 
the shortest route to the hut, well satisfied 
with a most interesting stalk. 


Some Hints on Hand Loading 
(Continued from page 12) 

event the bullets must be first passed through 

the sizing die, provided for that purpose. Be- 

fore loading I grease the bullets with some 

sort of lubricant, and find that common beef 

tallow is as good as anything. To apply the 
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grease pick up the bullets, one by one, with 


a pair of tweezers. and dip them, base down, 
into a shallow tin plate of melted grease. The 
dip is only for a second and deep enough in 


the grease to fill the cannelures, then laid 
The coating of grease will chill in a 
second or two, leaving a thin film across the 
base. When lubricated in this way there will 
be no leading or fouling of the barrel. 

After loading, the cartridges are wiped clean 
of all adhering or visible grease by 
them in a soft rag. To secure the most 
accurate results the bullet should be of such 
a diameter as to fill the barrel to the bottom 
of the grooves. Such a greased bullet, when 
pushed through the barrel with a rod will 
show distinct marks or indentations of the 
lands of the rifling. On being fired the 
pressure of the powder gases will upset the 
base a trifle, making a true fit with no gas 
leak. 

The old style revolvers, intended for black 
powder, should not be used with smokeless 
powders. Such powders develop a pressure 
which will sometimes wreck the arm. I have 
seen even the latest model of solid frame .45 
caliber Service revolver completely wrecked 
by an overload of smokeless powder. 

All smokeless powders have the same base 
—gun cotton (nitro-cellulose) dissolved in 
acetone, molded into shape and dried. Certain 
brands of smokeless have a percentage of 
nitro-glycerin. They are: “WA,” “Lightning,” 
“Sharpshooter,” “Unique,” ‘Infallible,”’ and 
“Bull’s-eye.” The du Pont powders, by num- 
ber, do not contain nitro-glycerin. 

The fulminates and chlorates are more 
powerful than other high explosives and are 
used in primers and percussion caps. Smoke- 
less powders require a stronger primer than 
black powder. 

The various steps in reloading, as outlined 
above, involve a considerable labor, but such 
work, to a real gun crank, is only recreation 
when he feels the hunch to begin it. Hand 
loads may be made to surpass in accuracy the 
factory loads. Besides it gives a chance to 
experiment with different loads, being carefui 
about over-loads. To do a good job we must 
remember the old adage, “‘There’s no excel- 
lence without great labor.” 


Pistol Self-loading .455 Mark I 


(Continued from page 3) 


that it is shorter over-all, and stubbier; and 
that it is longer up and down, or along the 
handle, than the Colt. All three of these im- 
pressions are erroneous, for both guns have a 
five-inch barrel, and both have the same over- 
all dimensions both for length and height. 

This is best illustrated in a comparative 
sketch of the two guns, Figure No. 5. Note 
the difference in the angle of the handle, alse 
the height of the trigger. 

The resulting tendency of the W. S. to 
point lower than the Colt, is evident. 

On the whole this British gun makes a very 
favorable impression, but I think that most 
Americans will prefer our own Government 
Model on the score of its more typically 
American appearance, if nothing else. 


aside. 
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The .410 Bore 


Continued from page 15) 


I found difficulty in doing good holding, the 
charge going low every time I forgot to hold 
high. But when I did cover a bird. even as 
small as an English sparrow, 20 to 25 
vards. he was killed. At thirty yards he might 


be killed or he might not. but the chances 
were altogether in favor of landing on a mark 
as large as a blackbird. At one time I killed 
four sparrows straight as they winged by and 
at another time I missed four straight. 

I did not have the gun at the time of year 
when I might have tried it on quail, unfor- 
tunately. Really it seems that the weapon 
has as much power as a 20 bore cylinder, and 
many use such a twenty bore on game. Of 
course the spread would be widely different, 
the twenty bore cylinder having full one half 
more spread. The man, boy, or woman who 
learned to hit game with the 410 would sure 
be a dangerous chap when a twenty bore 
cylinder was in hand. It is a very enticing 
little gun, at that, for I always saddle it with 
all the misses and take a good deal of credit 
for all the hits. 

It is really a gun for the beginner, for one 
not accustomed to the punishment that soft 
shoulders are sure to feel. If the gun has any 
recoil I couldn’t feel it. It is really the .22 
caliber among shotguns, and like the .22 rifle 
is surprisingly effective, considering the 
amount of lead it carries. Any time the small 
gun is pointed straight it is about certain to 
kill any description of winged game up to 
twenty-five yards, even geese and turkeys. 
It will put enough shot into the game to kill 
and drive them in hard—nothing more is 
needed except what is done at the pointing 
end. A woman or a boy who had never pre- 
viously fired a shotgun could shoot this one 
all day, and never have the faintest concep- 
tion of what kick meant. I suppose that 
means they would learn to shoot much quicker 
than they would with a more powerful arm. 

Big game hunters who wish to pot a grouse 
or a duck now and then might find the 410 
what they wanted. It hardly makes noise 
enough to alarm game, and a treed grouse 
would find himself in the pot in short order. 
It strikes me that the 410 Savage pistol would 
be good enough for such purpose, and might 
be carried in the belt. 

Why the sudden and widespread popularity 
of the 410 both in this country and Europe, 
I do not know. Lou Smith tells me that he 
resisted the demand for this gun for three 
years. The Lefever Arms Company had ord- 
ers for six thousand of these guns before one 
had come through the factory. Every man 
and his wife and his big boy and his good look- 
ing girl seemed to want a 410 and they wanted 
it right now. The 28 bore is a good gun, 
particularly when the arm is chambered for 
2% inch shells, but people never went crazy 
about it. The 14 mm. Winchester shell ought 
te be a better one than the 410, but most 
people do not know that such a cartridge is 
made. If the 410 bore cartridge sold at a 
cent apiece, I would understand why people 
wanted them, but they do not sell at any 
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such price. Of course the ammunition is 
cheaper that twelve bore, but I doubt if the 
price of ammunition makes much difference. 
Maybe that they 
want a shotgun which will kill game and won’t 
kick. If so they have it in the 410. 


A Few Facts About Game 
Bullets 


(Continued from page 2) 


people have determined 


your business standing—they are heavy recoil 
and guns that be a little too heavy for 
most convenient carrying and handling. 

The other way out is to increase the power 
of the high-power cartridges until they ac- 
tually deliver the penetration desired. It can 
be done. Recently I checked the results of 
more than a dozen fatal shots on game, made 
with a gun and cartridge of this advanced type. 
The average penetration was fifteen inches in 
toughest bone and tissue, and in deer the bul- 
lets always went through endways shots. 

Velocities higher than 2500 feet are required 
to provide such penetration with the medium- 
weight bullets that must be employed. No 
very light bullets can penetrate so. No very 
heavy weight bullets can be used, because 
they cause pressures to mount above the dan- 
ger point, and they impart disagreeable recoil 
if the rifles are kept down to a fast-handling 
weight. The medium weight bullets at 2700 
feet begin to be satisfactory. At 3000 feet 
they are more so. Experience shows that they 
are much more deadly at 3000 feet, very, very 
much more deadly, than heavy bullets at 2400 
feet. 

But these bullets absolutely must be con- 
structed right. They must expand in game, 
at ranges between 100 and 300 yards. That 
is, under the stresses developed by impact on 
game at the velocities remaining at those 
ranges, they must expand sufficiently—and not 
too much. Ordinary jacketed bullets fired at 
these super-velocities simply blow up. They 
do what the .250-100-grain bullet did on the 
groundhog mentioned at the beginning of the 
story, pulping flesh but not finishing the ani- 
mal, not penetrating to the chest cavity, nor 
going through to leave blood trails. 

To withstand the increased stresses of im- 
pact at these higher velocities, while penetrat- 
ing deeply, though at the same time shocking 
and tearing sufficiently, bullets must have 
very thick jackets over a good part of their 
length, with only the point left to expand eas- 
ily and break back- The jackets must be at 
least twice the thickness of jackets on older 
soft point bullets, and three times is better. 

I do not think the .50-110-450 rifle will 
prove satisfactory. It’s mighty apparent force 
fades badly after the first one hundred yards. 
I would rather depend on a .250 Savage, on a 
.30-30 with new Western or Remington Hi- 
Speed loads, on a 7 mm. or .256 Newton. 
Good as these cartridges are, however, the 
average person will make more clean kills 
with one shot to each animal, and be more in 
line with the times, it he takes the next logical 
step and uses force adequate to the needs of 
the situation. The man who does is our best 
type of sportman. 
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Remington and Colt 
(Continued from page 16) 


spective. like a snipe on four feet, then I have 
never had time for any squeezing of the trig- 
Both nice 


1 
ger any more than 


of my best girl. 
some circles—but lack of time. It is like giv- 
ing her a jerk clinch and running for the car 
Nor does a man ever aim at what he wants to 
hit. This is one of the buried secrets of out- 
door six gun work, too. The deer hits the 
with the deer, the two collide somewhere out 
bullet just as much as the bullet makes contact 
in the air ahead of the deer, where neither 
deer nor sights were when the gun went off, 
about one-fifth second after you think it went 
off. It is like an astronomical collision, or 
like two ships ramming itno one another. 
nothing is still—and deer or bullet, two stars, 
two ships, meet where neither had been before. 

Now the element of chance enters into all 
this and I want as many draws from the hunt- 
ing deck as I can get, and I have about five 
seconds to do the drawing. If the deer is 
hypnotized by my beauty and gawks at me, 
then it is offhand work, and one offhand gun 
is as accurate as the other—autos, and all 
bolts —and you still have two chances with 
the autos to one chance with the bolts. 

The first thing I have to do is to hit the 
deer. His vital spets are about as big as tin 
cans. I often miss them. If I can knock him 
down, I get another chance while he is getting 
out of his sickbed. That is a mean advantage, 
I know, but so is it. If he hops out like 
Willie on Christmas morning, then I rattle the 
bolt but not the deer, and I could employ that 
bolt-working-second very nicely, thank you, 
trying to arrange Mr. Lyman’s near-ivory. 

Now there is another thing. All guns are 
take-downs. All barrels are screwed in. When 
metal is in contact, that ends it. Put the 
earth on it and you cannot press them closer 
together. Enough is enough here too. When 
you put a take-down gun together, such as 
thc Springfield, with a long monkey wrench 
and a sprained shoulder, it is then known as 
a solid frame. No more solid than any other 
take-down gun put together with the hands 
tight enough. 

Damp blankets is not a nice place to pack a 
gun for the railroad, but it is really much bet- 
ter than three big coarse suitcases bumping up 
and down on it midships for several hundred 
miles, even if the “solid frame” does have a 
glove on. A leather guncase is only a glove, 
you know. Put your glove on and let some 
one step with his all too solid frame on that 
glove. What happens to you your hand hap- 
pens to the gun. Baggage men are not a tear- 
ful breed, and you can’t kill deer with a clair 
account. Just try riding all night in the day 
coach with twisted neck, and then try it in 
Mr. Pullman’s patented bedroll. That is the 
way the gun feels about it, too. 

So I like to carry concealed weapons on the 
train. It is in the blankets up ahead, safe, 
snug, and unknown. The bolt gun has one 
big advantage in the hotel ranch. When you 
go fishing, or take the shotgun, you can pull 
the bolt out and slip it behind the chromo 
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of Geo. Washington and no one borrows or 
plays with vour rifle when you are away. You 
can’t hide the whole rifle. I have packed the 
bolt in my hip pocket when the tent 
crowded and I had the best rifle in camp, as 
was usually the case. 

No, the take-down gun is to the solid frame 
as is the jack knife to the belt knife, 
tent to a cabin. 
work loose, and take-down guns stay tight. A 
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or a 


gun is like a woman and a picket horse, it has 
to have attention. If you do your part the 
take-down is just as good as the solid frame. 
and it can be shut up and put in vour pack. 

The autoloading have the same ad- 
vantages over the bolt guns as the repeaters 
have over the single shots. If you are shoot- 
ing at a statue and can hold like a monu- 
ment, take the bolt but if you want a scoot- 
catcher, take the automatic. I usually take 
only a telescope and a lunch, and along in the 
afternoon wish I had brought along my para- 
sol. But on my southeast corner you will 
probably see .45. I would take cold in the 
Hills without it. 

Pardon the Old Westerner for boiling over 
about his .45. They call them “side arms” 
now. And sane editors sagely advise the ten- 
derfoot sportsmen to leave them at home. 
Right. But today we have only sportsmen 
in the Hills, and tourist, we even herd the 
dudes on ranches. But in “The days of old 
and the years of ancient time” there were 
hunters in the Hills who went alone, or with 
one or two at the most of their kind. We 
could not well carry the then heavy rifles back 
and forth when we went 100 yards to draw 
wood to camp, or down to the creek for water. 
So we wore the six gun, and there was only 
one—the Peacemaker .45. 

When we killed, we did our own skinning, 
butchering, and packing in. In rough country 
one often could not well take the rifle along, 
and we had all the meat we wanted for the 
time being, anyhow, so left it in camp. But 
we had to have something, so took the six 
gun. And so far as I know, I invented that 
hybred word, “six gun” in my writings on the 
Frontier years ago. 

The sportsmen of today needs no side arm. 
He hardly needs a rifle, he can borrow the 
guide’s. Nor does the sportsman need a meat- 
saw, nor an ax, nor a picket pin. The guides 
furnish all that. The guides even furnish 
some of the heads I have seen, stuffed and on 
the wall. The only thing the modern sports- 
man really feels in need of is a tow rope. We 
had no guides, we were guides. 

I killed only for meat, the Indian killed only 
for meat, I kill only for meat today. I no 
longer eat meat, but my friends like the wild 
haunches and loins, and I save the head for 
one of them if he wants it. I never saved a 
head in my hunting life, never kept a trophy, 
did not hunt for trophies, but for meat for 
my belly and to fill the want bred in my hairy 
ancestors down through the ages. I see no 


guns 


difference between killing elk for horns or for ~ 


tusks, to kill for sport go to the slaughter 
house and get pay for that bloody joy, kill if 
you would eat, otherwise let them live as you 
yourself want to live. 
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We Old West men carried six guns, but not 











“sidearms.” Except the soldiers and sheriffs, 
of course. A six gun is a poor substitute for 
1 rifle, and we packed it just because it was 
lighter than the rifle and left both hands free, 
1s when d g camp wood, picketing the 
horse ca water, snowshoeing, riding 
ft le, ‘ing the wagon two, four or six. 
T have carried both when hunting grizzly alone 
nd both were always carried after men. 

So it reads a bit queer now when I see— 
“Only a tenderfoot takes a revolver hunting 
with him.” I do, but then maybe I’m a ten- 
derfoot. I still hunt alone, and have never 


been guided one foot in the Rockies in forty 
years. “No one but a thug or a coward will 
carry a revolver.” I carry one. I am a man 
of peace and quiet and have never hit a man 
with my fist. And I occasionally lecture in 
the universities. I hunted the grizzly bear 
alone, (without a guide) last summer with 
nothing but my .45 Colt, I know where he is 
sleeping the winter through up in the Hills and 
I am going after him again next June. If I 
can get near enough for an ear shot, I will 
use the .45. If he is too far off, I will have 
to get him with the .35 Remington. Both guns 
alone have killed grizzlies, but for a sure thing 
I would swap both of them for a Buffalo 
Shraps, only it is too heavy for me now. 


Give Me the Single Action 


(Continued from page 14) 


experience with automatics and single actions, 
the cartridges in an automatic are much more 
apt to fail one, tying up the action, than are 
the springs apt to snap in a Single Action 
Colt. Reloading for an automatic is not to 
be attempted by any one who is short of 
patience. The cartridge cases get lost and 
reloaded cartridges which are usually a very 
tight fit, do not function well at all. 

Beyond this I’ll not quarrel with Mr. Price: 
I can see, and I have heard, that the .45 Au- 
tomatic Colt is is gun. All honor and success 
to him and his .45 Automatic. 

I have before me a Colt’s cap and ball re- 
volver with the same action of my latest Sin- 
gle Action. Some of the parts are even inter- 
changeable and I have often used the grips 
of the cap and ball revolver on my Single 
Actions. That revolver was made before the 
Civil War. For almost three-quarters of a 
century that action has been used. It is not 
perfect but no sidearm ever shall be. It is 
not true that sentiment alone has kept that 
action with us these many years. 

I have a gunsmith friend who has owned 
nearly a thousand firearms in his search for 
perfect guns. He has used all modern fire- 
arms. He has efficiently shot his man with a 
.45 Colt Auto but now admits that the Single 
Action is the only real sidearm made, as far 
as he is concerned. And he’s as sentimental 
as a piece of granite. 

I started my sidearm experiences with 
double actions; I ran through the entire lot 
of automatics; I’ve finally become content 
with the Single Action Colt. It is ugly and 
muzzle-heavy, and out of date but, for my 
uses, it’s the only sidearm made: 
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Mr. Victor E. Button 


(Continued from page 11) 


Mr. Button: “Indeed, Mr. Proboscis, it is. 
But I have been unfortunate with the carpen- 
ter, for he said, ‘That’s all right, Sonny, that’s 
all right: but don’t ever forget that Archi- 
medes was cracked over the head by a com- 
mon soldier while he was dreaming great 
dreams. Heaven only knows what that 
marvelous brain would have given to the 
world had Archimides learned a little swords- 
manship.’ Then he gave me a curtain-lecture 
Mr. Proboscis; asked me if it wouldn’t have 
been a fine thing for the French to have had 
a law taxing pistols $100 and cartridges $1, 
back in °14; then, he said, all they would 
have to do would be to surround the Germans, 
tax them for the arms and ammunitions, and 
deport them as undesirable aliens. Settle the 
reparations question before it was asked, he 
said. He asked me if I didn’t think it a wise 
law that would prohibit water running under 
bridges, so people couldn’t drown themselves. 
He told me that the world’s population is 
doubling every 125 years, and would it be 
possible that some day somebody would have 
to fight for elbow-room, and if so, could a 
hot-house American keep Old Glory in the 
air? I began to feel rather ashamed of my- 
self, Mr. Proboscis. He took me up to his 
house, and read a passage from Ridpath. It 
seemed that ancient Rome sent ambassadors 
to Carthage, and demanded that the Cartha- 
ginians turn over all their arms, as Rome was 
now mistress of the world, and as such was 
going to be Carthage’s friend, ally, and pro- 
tector. Then, as soon as Rome received the 
arms, she declared war, and razed Carthage 
to the ground.” 

Mr. Proboscis: “That is a terrible passage 
to read; however, we are living in a more 
charitable age.” 

Mr. Buttons “That is just what he said, 
Mr. Proboscis: he wants me to come up to- 
night and read a beautiful passage, the story 
of Appomattox; he said that the terms of 
surrender as laid’ down by Grant contained 
the words: ‘The arms and artillery shall be 
stacked and parked: this does not apply to 
the sidearms of the officers.’ He wants to 
know if, in my opinion, the revolver is any 
more a menace to the United States now than 
it was then. He said that unquestionably the 
country needs a clean-up, but I could start 
in right at the county court-house before I 
went to the Capitol. Just the other day the 
district attorney’s office dismissed an indict- 
ment for murder, pending against a paramour 
who had shot the husband, on the ground that 
there were no witnesses to the shooting except 
the corpse and the defendent.1¢ 

“Well, thank you for the information, Mr. 
Proboscis: I shall certainly put in my book 
that a murderer has 680 chances of success 
to one of failure, and advise all young men 
from going into such unsuccessful professions 


16. Monterey, Calif.: about two months ago. 
The sheriff and four deputies escorted the exonerated 
gentleman to Salinas, and advised him to skip the 
country. Such is the popularity of Justice, as ad- 
ministered. 
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as the police and the bench; just think—one 
success to balance 680 failures. Yet we say 
they know their business. 

“Well, bon souvenir, Mr. Proboscis; you 
know, as I get older, my opinions change. I 
watched the man pulling the halyards that 
burst Old Glory into German air—it was a 
beautiful thing to see; that splendid form, 
with the pistol riding at his hip as he ran the 
conquering banner clear to the top of the pole 
—and I could but exult that I, too, had taken 
part in crushing a despised and brutal enemy. 
But as the years roll on, I must frankly ad- 
mire the German; he came after my gun him- 
self—he didn’t send the sheriff! 


The Lost Art of Holding Off 


(Continued from page 8) 


captain sang out the hold for the rest of the 
team. On the second range, 500 yards, the 
team captain shifted to another dope gun and 
did the same thing. The uncanny accuracy 
with which team captains would follow the 
bullets was surprising. The uniformity of the 
scores was responsible for success. In those 
days, a team was not simply a collection of 
good holders, it was a team in the truest sense 
of the word and there were many occasions of 
individuals sacrificing their own scores for the 
good of the team. 

It was rather surprising to me, therefore, 
to see at Camp Perry two years ago that this 
principle had been partly abandoned. The 
team coach did all the doping while the man 
who was waiting for a turn to fire often played 
with his score-book or looked around at the 
scenery. Of course, the reason for this is 
that our modern ammunition rides the wind so 
well, and the wind is ordinarily of such minor 
nature, that it is often better to set the gun 
and let her go. Nevertheless, I saw one of 
the big Service teams lose a lot of points by 
neglecting mirage changes obvious enough to 
knock a coach off his camp stool. 

There were two motives for this team work: 
First, the results showed that it won matches; 
and, second, it was considered to be good 
training for riflemen who might some day be 
called upon to do a lot of sniping on the side. 
Everybody knows how the Marines land in 
foreign ports to quell rebellions. It is not so 
generally known that Bluejackets do much of 
the same thing. Nobody has written a “Halls 
of Montezuma” for the sailor. His work 
ashore goes unsung, but every gun room has 
its stories of snappy work in the jungle or 
sniping from ’dobe huts. 

One of the classics is the story of a young 
Navy lieutenant who got his training on one 
of these very teams and who was called on to 
use it at Vera Cruz. He will probably be very 
prominent in the National Matches this sum- 
mer. The story goes that he was leading a 
company of Bluejackets through the streets of 
Vera Cruz when he came to a corner to turn. 
The rat-tat-tat of a Mexican machine gun sent 
him and his company to cover. It seems also 


that the machine gun was nicely located be- 
hind the corner of a building two blocks up a 
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side street. It is told that the young lieuten- 
ant got down on his stomach behind the corner 
of a plastered building and dug out a slot at 
about the right elevation for the prone posi- 
tion. He then picked out one of the decora- 
tive friezes over a door near the machine gun 
position and using his scope, proceeded to 
determine the exact range. He then arranged 
to have some of his sailors stick their white 
hats out around the corner on the end of 
bayonets, and when the machine gunner or 
rifleman stuck out his head to shoot off the 
white hats, the young lieutenant proceeded 
to shoot off their heads. To make the story 
brief, he completely cleaned up the machine 
gun nest, the number accounted for ranging 
trom six to thirteen depending upon the imag- 
ination of the story teller. To make the story 
a good one, it may be added that all the dead 
ones were shot at the exact geometrical center 
between the eyes. 


There is another yarn of a couple of 
Marines in the Boxer campaign, whose com- 
pany was being sniped at by a Chinaman from 
one of the open windows of a row of buildings 
some distance away. By means of a scope, 
these two shooters located the window from 
which the fire was coming. They then sighted 
in on another window at about the same range, 
and waited, the one with the scope on the 
window, the other with his sights on the same 
place. The next time the sniper’s rifle flashed, 
the Marine let go. The story has it that no 
more shots came from this or any other 
window. 

There are hundreds of stories of this kind 
from the wild places in the farcorners of the 
earth. Most of them hinge about team work 
—sniping in pairs—and most of them go on 
to tell how the snipers got their early train- 
ing on the peaceful ranges, Creedmore, Sea 
Girt, Wakefield, or Camp Perry. 

Now in Canada last year, things were dif- 
ferent. On the day of the match, the breeze 
was about as fishy as anything I have ever 
seen. The Canadians told us these were the 
worst conditions they had ever encountered. 
It was warm and sunny but the mirage shifted 
so quickly from one side to another and with 
such rapidity that no one could set sights fast 
enough to follow it. On numerous occasions, 
the wind shifted between the instant the shot 
was let go and the instant it arrived near the 
target, and sometimes it shifted so badly that 
a miss resulted. We could often call these 
shots because we could see the change in the 
glass and knew what it would do to the bullet. 


In general, then, we have developed the 
wind riding qualities of our bullets to the 
point where real wind doping is no longer 
necessary. Likewise, it is no longer necessary 
to hold off in elevation or deflection. Wind 
doping is rapidly becoming a lost art and hold- 
ing off is already lost. Those of us who 
bucked the old game are too blind to hold a 
gun and must content ourselves with long- 
winded reminiscenses behind the firing line or 
in the free columns of THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN. In the meantime, it is interesting to 
speculate what will happen this fall. Will the 
Canadians over-dope the Springfield? 
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The Pope Matches 


HESE matches were conducted on Memorial 
Day by the Roosevelt Rifle Club at its out- 
door range at Elmsford, N. Y., and all hands had 
a good time. About thirty men shot the morning 
match, and about sixty people attended them. 
The morning match was a typical small bore 
match at 50, 100 and 200 yards. As usual, the 
shooters were slow in getting there, and we were 
somewhat hampered by light showers, which fell 
at intervals. The shooters came from all quarters 
and we were sorry to see that the New Jersey 
gang did not show up. 


The prizes in each match, were gold, silver and 
bronze medals for first three places, and bronze 
medals for first two tyro places. A tyro was 
defined in this shoot, as a man who has never 
won a place in am open match, which seems to 
be the most simple and easy way to cover this 
much annoying classification. 

Jack Hession won the small bore match with- 
out trouble, and the Palma was won by C. F 
Johnston after a hard battle. As might be ex- 
pected, the drama was provided by the latter 
match with its various stages, one man ahead 
and then the other. The winner, Johnston, is a 
new man at the shooting game, and to have him 
win an open match was very pleasing. He was 
immediately made a member of the O B Joyful 
Club as a reward. For winning the small bore 
match Jack Hession succeeds Gillies as president 
of the O B Joyful Club. He will hold down the 
job until another member wins an open match, 
the terms of the job being that the member whe 
wins a match automatically becomes president. 

In the Palma match, the first stage at 150 
yards, showed Hilborn leading with all clear and 
13 V’s, with Johnston likewise. Mrs. Hilborn, 
Gillies, St. John, Milman, followed right behind 
with 12 V’s and all clear. When the second stage 
was completed, at 175 yards, the field narrowed 
down to five shooters, Hilborn leading still with 
all clean and 27 V’s, St. John right behind with 
25, and Johnston, Gillies and Mrs. Hilborn right 
behind. Jt was anybody’s match at this stage. 
In the final stage at 200, Johnston was the only 
one to go clean and made a possible 225 x 225, 
winning the match. His score was in last and it 
was anybody’s match up to the last count. De- 
meter went clean at 200 and copped second place 
with 224 and 10 V’s on his last stage; Hilborn 
getting third with 224 and 9 V’s; Mrs. Hilborn 
getting fourth with 224; and Gillies fifth with 
224. As may be gathered from the foregoing 
scores, the wind was light, or these scores would 
have been impossible. 

The medals went to the following: 


The Pope Small Bore Match 
J. W. Hession, Gold Medal 
Leo Manville, Silver Medal 
C. H. Johnson, Bronze Medal 


one 


Tyros 
G. M. Sorenson, Bronze Medal 
William Trull, Bronze Medal 


The Pope Palma Match 

Cc. F. Johnston, Gold Medal 
George Demeter, Silver Medal 
J. M. Hilborn, Bronze Medal 


Tyros 
1. D. J. Murphy, Bronze Medal 
2. W. B. Lomas, Bronze Medal 


The Roosevelt Luck Medal was also awarded, 
the idea being to draw the name from a hat, 
this being a little courtesy which we propose 
to have as an annual institution. Charles St. 
John, of Brooklyn, drew one and since those who 
did the drawing did a little bit of muddling, and 
it was doubtful whether the draw was correct, 
as one man dropped the papers from the hat a 
Luck Medal was also awarded to H. A. Decker, 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The scores, together with 
the make of rifle, telescope and ammunition used 
by the leaders follows: 


Results of the Pope Small Bore Match 


toe 


wr- 


At 50, 100 and 200 Yards 
Place Name City Club Score 
1. J. W. Hession, New York, Roosevelt........ 246 
Pope-Ballard — Fecker — U. S. N. R. A. 
2. Leo Manville, New York, Ossining.... 244 


Peterson-Ballard — Winchester — U. s. N. R. A. 


3. C. H. Johnston, Philadelphia, Frankford. 244 
Pope-Ballard — Fecker — U. S. N. R. i 
4. Ed. Smelter, Ossining, Roosevelt............ 243 
Niedner-Ballard — Fecker — U. S. N. R. A. 
6. W. A. Mackay, Poughkeepsie............... 2438 
6. Eric Johnson, Cleveland, Peerless. cococse BEB 
7. G. F. Konig, New York, Roosevelt. -.0 243 
8. Mrs. J. M. Hilborn, New York, Roosevelt. so ae 
9. S. M. Milman, Brooklyn, Brooklyn.......... 242 
10. J. M. Hilborn, New York, Roosevelt. 241 
11. J. M. Sorensen, Perth Amboy, Perth Amboy 241 
12. Chas. St. John, Brooklyn, Brooklyn....... 241 
13. George Demeter, New York, Roosevelt....... 241 
14. Edgar Starin, New York, Brooklyn......... 241 
15. Wm. E. Trull, Mt. Vernon, Outers....... . 240 
16. C. F. Johnston, Mt. Vernon, Outers........ 239 
17. D. J. Murphy, New York, Roosevelt........ 238 
18. G. B. Sheldon, ie oa gal :ebsceceecoeee Be 
19. Paul Mackey, Poughkeepsie............... . 237 
20. H. A. Decker, Poughkeepsie. ~e wer | 
21. J. W. Gillies, New York, Roosevelt. cwenes 237 
22. C. G. Goddard, New York, Roosevelt....... 237 
23. T. R. Baxter, Plainfield, Roosevelt.......... 237 


24. W. H. Proudman, New York, Roosevelt...... 236 


25. E. W. Trelawney, Brooklyn, Brooklyn....... 234 
26. Stuart Scott, New Rochelle, Roosevelt...... 226 
27. C. Masiello, New York, Roosevelt.......... 222 
28. L. G. Tooker, New York, Roosevelt......... 216 
29. A. Bianco, New York, Roosevelt............ 215 
Results of the Pope Palma Match 
Place Name City Club Score 
1. C. F. Johnston, Mt. Vernon, Outers.... .- 22 
Peterson-Ballard — Winchester — U.S. N. R. A. 
2. George Demeter, New York, Roosevelt. -- 224 
Springfield — Fecker — U. S. N. R. “ey 
3. J. M. Hilborn, New York, Roosevelt....... 224 
Peterson-Ballard — Fecker — U. S. N. R. A. 
4. Mrs. J. M. Hilborn, Nw York, Roosevelt ° 224 
Peterson-Ballard — Fecker — U. N. R. A. 
5. J. W. Gillies, New York, Roosevelt. e.. 224 
Peterson-Ballard — Fecker — U. 3. 'N. R. A. 
6. Chas. St. John, Brooklyn, Brooklyn........ 223 
Peterson-Ballard — Fecker — U. S. N. R. A. 
7. G. B. Sheldon, Poughkeepsie..... ere 
8. D. J. Murphy, New York, Roosevelt. isan 221 
9. S. M. Milman, Brooklyn, Brooklyn......... 221 
10. W. B. Lomas, Mt. Vernon, Outers.... ee 
11. W. H. Proudman, New York, Roosevelt. . ° 218 


59 


23 

12. J. W. Hession, New York, Roosevelt....... 217 
13. Wm. E. Trull, Mt. Vernon, Outers......... 217 
14. Edgar Strain, Brooklyn, Brooklyn.......... 216 
15. E. W. Trelawney, Brooklyn, Brooklyn....... 216 
16. Eric Johnson, Cleveland, Peerless.......... 214 
17. T. R. Baxter, Plainfield, Roosevelt......... 209 
18. C. H. Johnson, Philadelphia, Frankford. ad 
19. L. G. Tooker, New York, Roosevelt. wee 

* Incomplete 

The re-entry matches at each range were de- 


cided as follows: 
50 Yards 
1. J. W. Hession 
Ed. Smelter 
G. M. Sorenson 


Tied for first, $2 each. 
100 Yards 

1. Ed. Smelter, $3 

2. Chas. St. John, $2 

3. C. H. Johnson, $1 
200 Yards 

1. J. W. Gillies, $3 

2. C. G. Goddard, $2 


Edgar Strain, $1 

The last prize in each of the main events was 
a bologna, given as a token of the club’s appre- 
ciation of bum shooting. Bianco won a fine, 
three dollar bologna in the first match, and the 
club members all feel that he went after it 
deliberately. 

In the Palma a liverwurst was the prize for 
last place, but the last man went home in disgust 
before the prizes were awarded. The liverwurst 
should have gone to L. G. Tooker the long legged 
executive officer of the Roosevelt club, but he 
was not there. A hurried consultation between 
the executive officers present, consisting of friend 
Gillies, resulted in the decision to award the 
liverwurst to the man who did the worst work 
in the match, considering his normal ability, and 
so with great ceremony, and many cheers the 
liverwurst, a hunk of meat about two feet long 
and shaped like a dachshund, was awarded to 
Jack Hession the president of the Roosevelt club 
He bowed and took a bite out of it. 


+ a a 


CAPERS OF THE O B JOYFUL CLUB 
June 5, 1925 


Since the inception of the club, many new men 
have come in, all having won an open match. 
The insignia of the club is similar to the decora- 
tion for expert rifle qualification, with the excep- 
tion that the top bar is left off and the letters 
“O B J” are set on the medal in gilt. The medal 
is silver, or near silver. 

The club now contemplates issuing a new 
badge for members who have won three open 
matches. Naturally there will not be many of 
these issued. This badge will be half the size 
of the regular expert badge, done in gold with 
silver letters on it, “O B J.” 

Last March one of our members won the 
Metropolitan Preliminary, setting a new record, 
and became president. This was J. W. Gillies. 
The terms of the office are that the member who 
wins the last open match automatically becomes 
president. The Metropolitan Championship was 
won by Fred Kuhn, of Bridgeport, and he was 
taken into the club as a consequence. Last 
Memorial Day Jack Hession won the Pope Small 
Bore Match, conducted by the Roosevelt Rifle 
Club and so became president. The Pope Palma 
was won by C. F. Johnston, of Mt. Vernon, and 
he was taken into the club. The next open match 
in this section where we can possibly suffer 4 
change of president is the 100-200 Open Metro- 
politan Match to be held at Montclair on June 
14, and we will possibly have a new president 
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at that time. All the members except the presi- 
dent hope so. The object is to dethrone the 
existing president, Latin-American fashion —as 
soon as we have him, we want to get rid of him. 
We want a new one every ten minutes if we 
can manage it. When we get to Sea Girt we 
will take that runt Virgil Richard into the club, 
and then we will try to beat him in every match 
He needs a bit of trimming; his wick is too long. 

The following is a list of the members of this 
club and the matches they won to get in: 


List of Members and Matches Won to Qualify 


1. J. W. Gillies, Metro. Long Range C'’ship., 1924 
2. Bill Coons, Metropolitan, 1922 

3, Jerry Hilborn, Spencer, 1924 

4. Jack Hession, Wimbledon 

5. Charlie St. John, Sea Girt Championship, 1923 
6. Larry Corsa, Metropolitan Championship, 1924 
7. Ted Everett, Eastern Small Bore, 1924 

8. Ed. Rice, Metropolitan Championship, 1922 

9. Buck Manville, tie first Leech Cup, 1924 

10. Walter Kelsey, Long Range Sm. B. Sea Girt, '24 
11. Sam Milman, New Brunswick Open, 1924 

12. Paul Landrock, Olympic Team, 1924 

13. L. J. Miller, Camp Perry Special, 1924 

14. G. F. H. Konig, Dryden. Sea Girt, 1923 

15. Francis W. Parker, Jr., Camp Perry C’ship, 1924 
16. Fred Kuhn, Metropolitan Championship, 1925 

7. Chick Neary, Spencer, Sea Girt. 1923 

18. Frank Kahrs, D. C. Long Rrange 

19. Harry Pope, Too many to mention 

20. Dutch Demeter, Dryden, Sea Girt, 1924 

21. C. B. Adkins, N. R. A. Match, Sea Girt, 1922 
22. Square Head Johnson, 399 yd Springf. 47 bulls 


23. Eric Johnson 
24. C. F. Johnston, Pope Palma, 1925 

Of the above men the following are eligible to 
the new gold badges for winning three open 
matches, so far as we know: 


Eligibles to Gold Badges 


J. W. Gillies, Jack Hession, Larry Corsa, L. J. 
Miller, Harry Pope Square Head Johnson, Eric 
Johnson. 


There may be others, and some of these may 
not be correct, but we shall issue those badges at 
Sea Girt this year, and at Perry. Somebody has 
got to take on the irritating work of caring for 
the listing of members and writing up a bit of 
rot now and then for THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
and this job automatically falls upon Gillies as 
do other sloppy jobs in the rifle world hereabout: 
He accepts, but hereby registers a protest against 
cash prizes which issued to men shot shooting 
well down the line, and asserts herewith that he 
is agin giving any cash prizes to men who shoot 
more than one third way down the line, because 
that makes a parody of the matches. He can 
well say this as he shot well below this point in 
recent open matches, and is not looking after his 
own pocketbook. But it is no darned use to taxe 
entry fees and then turn them back to eighty 
per cent of the shooters, just to keep everybody 
happy, and this practice makes it useless to work 
hard to shoot close to the top, when a man has 
no chance to get into the medals, as he knows 
that he can loaf and collect a bit of the money. 
This comes under the head of “Pithy Comment,” 
and there will be a little of this in each report 
upon the activities of the O B Joyful Club. We 
believe in medals for tyros in all matches and 
have personally defined a tyro as a man who 
has never won a place, one, two, three, in any 
open match. 

: *. & 


SEVENTY-FIVE PORTLAND POLICE 
QUALIFY 


On Wednesday morning, June 3, 75 officers of 
the Portland, Oregon, Police Department assem- 
bled in City Hall Square to receive their decora- 
tions as expert pistol shots, sharpshooters, and 
marksmen over the Army course. Twenty-five 


of the officers qualified expert, 24 sharpshooter, 
and 26 marksman, out of 114 men who fired the 
course. It is reported that the men who failed to 
qualify immediately, of their own volition, re- 
quested Capt. Howard N. Frissell and Master 
Sgt. Roy M. Osborne, of the Army, who had 
acted as instructors, to give them additional 
coaching so that they might try again. 

In addition to the qualification decorations, 
special medals were awarded Patrolman John R. 
Woodbury, who turned in the high score over 
the course, and Patrolman Leon G. Bruton, who 
was runner-up. Acting Chief of Police, Capt. 
H. A. Haskell, set the example for the force by 
being one of those to qualify as experts. 

The decorations were awarded by Mr. Harry 
A. Brinkeroff, City Manager of the City of Port- 
land. Upon the conclusion of the presentation 
of the decorations to the officers, they in turn 
presented Sergeant Osborne with a traveling bag 
and Captain Frissell with a wrist watch, so that 
a good time was had by all and the citizens of 
Portland are now assured of even a little more 
protection than they have had in the past, 
although it must be said that the Portland Police 
Team that we saw at Camp Perry in 1923 cer- 
tainly lacked little in the ability to hit what they 
shot at. 

We understand that Portland is planning on 
sending another team down to Perry this year in 
an effort to take the National Police Champion- 
ship title away from the East Coast, where the 
New York City Team brought it last year. 


* * * 


LAKEWOOD WINS FROM BRADFORD 

The Lakewood Rifle and Pistol Club shot a 
return rifle match with McKean County Rifle 
Club of Bradford, Pa. Lakewood winning by the 
close margin of two points. The following are 
the scores for the match, 20 shots all positions, 25 
yards, possible 200: 


Lakewood 
Prone Sit. Keg. OH. ky 





Short 79 40 40 36 195 
Amos 80 38 40 36 194 
Neuswander 78 38 35 35 186 
Skeen 79 37 35 34 185 
Shaw 80 36 34 34 184 
Team Total... ese é 944 

Bradford 
Aldrich ... 79 40 36 38 193 
Neilly ° ° ° 80 39 37 36 192 
Pumk ...2 “ ° 86 40 35 34 189 
Hickock 79 38 36 31 184 
Kelly 78 36 32 38 184 
Team Total 942 

~ * * 


“THE AMERICAN MARKSMAN” TEM- 
PORARILY DISCONTINUED 

A communication has been received from Mr. 
Neil H. Burlingame, who was the original pub- 
lisher of The American Marksman, 117 N. Wells 
Street, Chicago, to the effect that if f-rmer sub- 
scribers to the magazine will write to him per- 
sonally at 1445 West Jackson Boulevard, he will 
be glad to give them any information they desire. 
cr to reimburse them for subscriptions to the 
magazine or entries to the pistol course which 
The American Marksman promoted, provided 
these remittances were made prior to March 1st 
of this year. 

It is understood that the magazine is at present 
the property of the H. R. Arris & Co., but that 
it will revert to Mr. Burlingame in January of 
next year, at which time he hopes to refinance it 
and resume publication. 


IRISH RIFLEMEN WIN 

In one of the closest shooting matches witnessed 
in Buffalo in a long time, Company F of the 
174th Infantry was defeated by the Irish Rifle 
Club of Toronto in the 174th Infantry Armory 
March 29th. The margin was sixteen points. 
If was a small bore match and from the start the 
men on both teams were making 97 to 99 out of 
a hundred, the ten winning men scoring a total 
of 1972 out of a possible 2000. 

With one shot out of twenty out of the bull’s- 
eye, Corp. L. D. Wallace, son of Capt. James N. 
H. Wallace, commanding the company, carried 
off the highest honors for the Buffalo lads with 
199 points. Capt. J. N. H. Wallace and Fred 
Mesmer, with 197 points each, came next in line. 

A. Fincham of Toronto carried off the honors of 
the shoot with every one of twenty shots on the 
bull’s-eye, making the “possible” 200 score. N. H. 
Rutledge and E. Cousins also did remakable 
shooting, each scoring 199 points. 

* * * 
MOUNT RAINIER BULLETINS 

We do not know how many copies of bulletins 
Mr. O. T. D. Brandt, secretary of the Mount 
Rainier Rifle Club, at Seattle, Washington, has 
available for distribution, but it may be that he 
can spare you a copy each week if you will send 
along a roll of stamps to cover mailing it. 

The bulletins which Mr. Brandt is issuing on 
the activities of the Mount Rainier club are good 
The N. R. A. believes that every club should get 
access to a mimeograph machine and issue weekly 
bulletins to its club members. The Mount Rain- 
ier bulletins will give you a good idea as to the 
spirit which ought to be injected into such cir- 
culars. Mr. Brandt’s street address is 506 Tele- 
phone Building, Seattle. 

o* 7” ~ 

FORT PITT PROGRAM AVAILABLE 

The usual attractively printed annual outdoor 
program of the Fort Pitt Rifle Club is available 
for distribution. It provides a series of weekly 
matches for high powered rifles and _ pistols. 
Something is doing every week from May 2 to 
October 24. The events include not only slow 
and rapid fire matches on standard targets, but a 
running deer competition on June 20, a novelty 
match at animal targets on June 27, a rising bear 
match on August 15 and October 17, and addi- 
tional running deer matches on August 22, Sep- 
tember 19 and October 10. 

The Lewis class system for awarding prizes is 
standard at the Fort Pitt club. Under this plan, 
shooters are automatically classed according to 
their ability, as indicated by the scores shot in 
the match. 

It will pay anyone interested in the shooting 
game and living in the vicinity of Pittsburgh to 
get in touch with Mr. C. W. Freehling, 1115 
Woodland Avenue, N. S., Pittsburgh, Phone Lin- 
den 2873-J. Ask for a copy of this program and 
information relative to the club’s activities. Mr. 
Freehling is secretary and treasurer of the organ- 
ization. All matches are open to anyone. 

The following directions are printed in the pro- 
gram for reaching the Fort Pitt range: 

Any Homestead or Braddock car via Forbes 
and Murray Avenue passes the range. Get off at 
Highland Station, foot of Brown’s Hill, just 
before crossing bridge into Homestead. Rifle 
range short distance up valley to the left. 
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NORTHWEST INTERNATIONAL PISTOL 
AND REVOLVER ASSOCIATION 
ORGANIZED 
The following communication from Mr. O. T. 
D. Brandt, secretary of the newly organized 
Northwest International Pistol and Revolver 
Association at Seattle, Washington, will be of 
interest to handgun shooters of the Northwest. 
According to the letterhead of the new organiza- 
tion the following clubs have been organized in 
Seattle and the vicinity: Federal Reserve Bank; 
Dexter Horton National Bank; Seattle Rifle and 
Revolver Club; Rainier Rifle and Revolver Club; 
U. S. Army, Fort Lawton; Washington National 
Guard; Seattle Police Department; Pacific Tele- 
craph and Telephone Company; Seattle Postoffice 


Department; and Bon Marche Department Store. 


Not very long ago I think I mentioned the fact to 
you that we were contemplating organizing the pistol 
and revolver shooters on the Pacific Coast and this 
is the outcome. At this time I am only going to 
give you a brief outline as to how we put this 
Association over as we are still too young to give 
you full data. We still have many minor parts to 
work out and I will make it a point to keep you 
posted at all times I am enclosing a copy of the 
constitution, the title page telling you what the 
intent of the organization is. I am also sending you 
a sample copy of our application blank in order 
that you may have all the information along these 
lines : 

Being the secretary of the Rainier Rifle and Re- 
volver Club and equally interested in pistol and rifle 
shooting, I immediately set out to enlist pistol shoot- 
ers into our club, something which had been sadly 
neglected before. We enrolled about fifteen pistol 
and revolver cranks and the question then arose 
regarding competitions and matches. Our club par- 
ticipated in the city indoor pistol matches during the 
winter and in this way we became acquainted with 
the police, bankers, postoffice guards, National 
Guardsmen and the,U. 8S. Army men. 

Lieutenant Wiltamuth from Ft. Lawton, Mark C 
Short, (whose police team just won the National 
Indoor Pistol Match), C. C. Finn, secretary of the 
Seattle Rifle and Revolver Club, Captain Fuecker of 
the National Guard of Washington, a representative 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, Dexter Horton Bank 
and myself had an informal meeting during the noon 
hour at the Seattle Commercial Club. That was the 
nucleus In a week three of us, Lieutenant Wilta- 
muth, Mr. Short and myself reported back with a 
tentative draft of the constitution. 

The various articles were discussed in detail and 
amended, some were discarded and others rewritten. 
Another meeting was called in a week and the 
amended constitution adopted as shown on the en- 
closed copy. We then set out to get trophies, and so 
far, after working only one week we have secured 
seven cups valued at approximately $450, all of 
which are donated and will be perpetual trophies. 
These prizes will not become the permanent property 
of the team winning them, but the team members 
will receive medals which they will retain as their 
personal property as an indication of their participa- 
tion in winning the cup. 

Within the next two weeks we will have enough 
medals donated that each cup will have six, one for 
each of the five firing members and the team captain. 
It is intended at this time to handle the competitions 
in this manner: The teams will be classed, such as 
police, bankers, civilian clubs, active military service, 
National Guard, etc. These contestants will compete 
for their team cup in their own class, that is, only 
bankers will compete for the bank trophy, civilian 
clubs for the c lian trophy, National Guard for 
the National Guard trophy, etc. 

In this way those teams with the least experience 
will not have to compete alongside police, U. S. 
Army, National Guard or civilian clubs who have 
the most experience and practice. After the shooting 
is completed for the class cups then the five high men 
from each class will shoot for the All Team Cham- 
pionship and then for the High Individual Champion- 
ship We have gone over this matter thoroughly ana 
find that this method will be the most satisfactory 
to all and will give all contestants as near an even 
break as can be given. 

We find that the proficiency of the different units 
of a class is fairly even but this is not so true of 
the various classes You know that as a general rule 
civilian clubs will get more practice than the bankers 
or postoffice guards; the police and active miltiary 
men will get more than we do, so this feature is 
what lead us to decide this matter as we have 
This big meet is to be an annual affair held at 
Fort Lawton and will be held at such a time that 
it will serve as a proving ground for the Northwest 
teams who intend to enter the matches at Camp 
Perry. 

It will be virtually a little Camp Perry itself. 
We are now working out the details of the meet and 
the date will be decided upon this week. Programs 
will be made up and broadcasted over the entire 
Pacific Northwest and British Columbia, and as we 
see it now a conservative estimate of the attendance 
should be at least five hundred pistol and revolver 












shooters You can readily see what this is going 
to do. As soon as these shooters find out that they 
can qualify for marksman, sharpshooter and expert, 
they are going to affiliate with civilian clubs, then 
we will get them into the National Rifle Association 

We have done some great work out here since the 
first of this year. Prior to this time it was rare to 
see an article in the papers about rifle or pistol 
shooting, now you see them every week. We are 
getting wonderful support from the newspapers and 
the merchants. 

Daring daylight holdups totaling a quarter of a 
million dollars have been perpetrated in this city in 
the last year and a half and I am here to say that 
our organization is going to put a stop to it, further- 
more that we are going to get the general public 
away from the erroneous idea that everyone who 
owns a firearm is a crook and also that the cure for 
holdups and banditry does not depend upon the dis- 
arming of the respectable law abiding citizen but 
upon teaching him how to use a weapon wisely and 
effectively. 

We are also going to teach them that the rifle 
range and the pistol range is a far better place for 
their sons to frequent than the dance halls with 
bootleg whiskey and immoral characters. The un- 
deniable right to bear arms and protect home and 
property is the cherished right of every red-blooded 
American citizen. Marksmanship of the American 
has won this country an enviable reputation the 
world over and in this art we stand undefeated. 
Why should we stand idly by and not only see our 
favorite heritage snatched from under our nose 
but that of our children also. Nothing doing, hence 
the Northwest International Pistol and Revolver 
Association. 

You will hear more of us later. 


x x - 


GOLDEN VALLEY OPENS SEASON 

The Golden Valley Rifle Club of Ryegate, 
Montana, opened the season with a match with 
Bundy Rifle Club on the Ryegate Range Sunday 
April 26th. A course of 40 shots were fired as 
10 shots slow fire from the 600 and 200 
yard ranges, 10 shots from 300 and 200 rapid 
fire ranges. 

When the smoke of the battle cleared away 
it was discovered that Ryegate had several more 
shooters than the visiting team so a list of the 
names was placed in a box and six names drawn 
from the box would represent the team with the 
following scores: 


follows: 








Ryegate Score Bundy Score 
Rediske, W. H. 147 Frey 138 
Schultz ‘ 125 Glenn . 130 
Rediske, O. C. 123 Ebersole ‘ 128 
Dolve s 116 McKeen ° 116 
Rediske, A. F. 111 Noffsinger - 92 
Williams 111 No nger, D. 67 

Total 733 Total 671 

Others taking part in the shoot were: Rediske, 


G. F., 155; Guthiu, 136; Sandaker, 96; Dr. Gates,95. 


G. F. Rediske, Sec’y. 
= 
NEW YORK POLICE LOOK OUT! 

Word has been received from L. V. Jenkins, 
Chief of Police of the City of Portland, Oregon, 
that he wants to start training, at an early date, 
his veteran police pistol team which mopped up 
at Camp Perry in 1923. In view of the con- 
siderable expense involved in getting a team to 
Camp Perry from Portland, the Oregonians did 
not appear on the range last year, but word has 
drifted un to them that pretty good pistol shots 
were on hand and that the police match was 
considerable more interesting than it has been in 
years past. Sniffing the smell of battle from afar, 
the Portland blue-coats are planning on being in 
the midst of the fray this year. If this aggrega- 
tion is able to carry out its plans and appears on 
the range at Perry, the New Yory City, Toledo, 
Chicago, and Pennsylvania State Constabulary 
teams, which waged such a merry battle last year, 


will have something to think about. 
* * * 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS RIFLE 
LEAGUE GETS UNDER WAY 
The Eastern Massachusetts Rifle League fired 
their opening matches on Saturday, April 25th. 
There are seven teams in the league, which re- 
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quires one to remain idle each week. The Ar- 
lington Team was idle the opening week. The 


remaining matches were fired at Lincoln, Farm- 
ingham, and Beverly, Massachusetts. Middlesex 
Rifle Club defeated Reading Rifle and Revolver 
Club on the Lincoln Range, 269 to 227. Brain- 
tree Guards Association downed Framingham 
Rifle Club on the Framingham Range, 259 to 
252, while the U.S.M.A.A. Gun Club took the 
measure of Lynn Rifle and Revolver Club on the 
Beverly Range, 259 to 251. This league providing 
a schedule of shoulder-to-shoulder competitions, 
should do a great deal to increase the general 
interest in rifle shooting throughout the territory 
covered by the league. 

The schedule of matches for the remainder of 


the season follows: 
May 9: 
Arlington vs. Framingham at Arlington. 
Braintree vs. Lynn at Braintree. 
Middlesex vs. U. S. M. A. A. at Lincoln. 
May 23: 
Framingham vs. Middlesex at Framingham. 
U. S. M. A. A. vs. Braintree at Beverly. 
Arlington vs. Reading at Arlington 
June 6: 
Framingham vs. Reading at Framingham. 
Lynn vs. Arlington at Beverly 
Braintree vs. Middlesex at Braintree. 
June 20: 
Arlington vs. U. S. M. A. A. at Arlington. 
Middlesex vs. Lynn at Lincoln. 
Braintree vs. Reading at Braintree 
July 11: 
Middlesex vs. Arlington at Lincoln 
Framingham vs. Lynn at Framingham. 
S. M. A. A. vs. Reading at Beverly. 


vs. Braintree at Arlington 
Reading at Beverly. 
am vs. U.S 





: ; _U.S M.A.A. at Framingham 
If you are in the vicinity of any of these com- 


petitions, look them up and see how they are run 
Prizes: : 


One gold medal for highest average. 
In «o per cent of the matches.) 
highest score; 


(Must shoot 
One gold medal for 
three silver medals for next highest 
Scores; six bronze medals for next highest scores; 
one flag for the club winning the most matches No 
competitor will be awarded more than one medal ; 


* * * 


SEA GIRT DATES MOVED FORWARD 


A communication from Brig. Gen. Bird W. 
Spencer announces that the dates for the Thirty- 
Second Annual Sea Girt Tournament have been 
advanced from the ten-day period September 
5 to 15, to the Period August 31 to September 
10. 


* * * 


W. J. R. C. PREPARING FOR SEA 
GIRT AND CAMP PERRY 


In addition to the junior events conducted at 
Camp Perry this year under the auspices of the 
W. J. R. C., the youngsters are to have anothe: 
opportunity for shoulder-to-shoulder competition 
and to see how real matches are handled, through 
the medium of the W. J. R. C. Program which be 
held at Sea Girt during the time of the Eastern 
Small Bore Championship. Tentative plans have 
been worked out so that fifty of the larger boys 
in the Winchester Junior Rifle Corps may earn 
their transportation to and from Sea Girt by 
working half a day marking targets and being 
allowed to shoot the other half day in the W. J. 
R. C. events. 

This close tie-up between the national and 
regional small bore matches and the junior activ- 
ities is certain to have a good effect on future 
recruiting for civilian clubs, and it is to be hoped 
that the W. J. R. C. ventures, both at Sea Girt 
and Perry, will be well supported by civilian 
clubs in the areas concerned. 
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BALTIMORE BANKERS STAGE FIRST 
PISTOL MATCH 


Under the leadership of Captain H. L. Harker, 
O. R. C., who is a well known figure on the 
pistol range at Perry, the banks of Baltimore, 
Maryland, are beginning to take an interest in 
training their employees in the handling of the 
guns with which they are supposed to protect 
depositors’ money. The first concrete evidence 
of this intention was given on the Maryland 
State Rifle Rang late in May. Teams from the 
Park Bank, the Maryland Trust Company, and 
the Merchants National Bank, all of Baltimore, 
fired a competition at fifteen yards on the run- 
ning man silhouette target, teams of five, four 
strings of five shots each, thirty seconds per 
string. The average of the winning team was 
91 per cent, while the two high individuals 
averaged 99 per cent. About seven per cent of 
all shots fired missed the figure of the man. The 
gun used was the Colt Police Positive Special 
caliber .38 with a four inch barrel and full 
charged loads. 

All things considered, the results were good. 
Not the least encouraging feature was the space 
which the Baltimore newspapers devoted to the 
shoot on field day. It is to be expected that 
from this start a great deal may be accomplished 
during the coming year among the Baltimore 
banks, and with the banks interested, it is highly 
probable that the police departments will follow 
along. 

The score of the Park Bank Team was 453 x 
500, the Maryland Trust Company Team 445 x 
500, and the Merchants National Bank Team, 
431 x 500. It was an oddity of the match that 
John F. Hoffman and R. H. Fortune, who both 
turned in 99’s, were members of the Merchants 
Bank Team, which finished third in the match 

The three banks contributed $75 for the pur- 
chase of suitable prizes. A silver loving cup 
was awarded to the Park Bank. Each member 
of the winning team received a silver handled 
pocket-knife, and a silver cigarette case was 
awarded Mr. Hoffman as high individual, his 
score being considered as outranking Mr. For- 
tune’s. At the conclusion of the shoot, the 
Maryland Trust Comfiany challenged the winners, 
and Captain Harker reports that after arriving 
at his home he received a phone call from the 
other bank, also placing a challenge, so it is 
apparent that the men in these three banks, at 
least, are heartily interested in the shooting game. 


* ~ - 


NORWICH WINS R. O. T. C. MATCH 


Word has been received that Norwich Uni- 
versity, Northfield, Vermont, have been returned 
the winners of the National Intercollegiate and 
Interscholastic R. O. T. C. Gallery Matches con- 
ducted by the War Department. Norwich turned 
in a team total of 7849, nineteen points ahead of 
Georgetown University of Washington, D. C. 
Group B, embracing the military schools and 
colleges, gave something of a walk-away victory 
to St. Johns Military Academy at Delafield, Wis- 
consin, their team score of 7791 being 86 points 
ahead of Virginia Polytechnic Institute, the 
runners-up. In Class C, government aided high 
schools, Northwestern High School, of Detroit, 
Michigan, with a team total of 7930, were easy 


victors. Atlanta High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 
was second with 7855. 


Thirty-two colleges were entered in Group A, 
21 military schools in Group B, and 28 high 
schools in Group C. It is interesting to note that 
in Groups A and B, the teams which made the 
best showing were invariably the teams which 
are affiliated with the N. R. A. and are regular 
participants in the N. R. A. postal and telegraphic 
matches. 


* « - 


ROSS WINS LOS ANGELES TROPHY 


H. W. T. Ross turned in some remarkably fine 
shooting over the range of the Los Angeles Rifle 
and Revolver Club to win a leg on the Ned 
Cutting Pan-American Trophy. Conditions of 
this match called for ten shots standing, ten shots 
kneeling, and ten shots prone on the Interna- 
tional target at 200 yards. Ross, with an offhand 
score of 88 and a total of 235, nosed out I. O. 
Gardner, whose total was 230. E. D. Neff and 
E. C. Crossman finished third and fourth, two 
points behind Gardner. There were others in 
the match, but this quartet left the others well 
back. 


Los Angeles had another match on the same 
afternoon, which sounds as though it might have 
been interesting. It called for ten shots rapid 
fire sitting at 200 yards on the International 
target. W.D. Murphy took this match with a 
score of 72. Crossman was runner-up with 64. 
The more we think of this match, the better we 
like it. If your are tired of possible scores, try 
this stunt of rapid fire on the International target. 


2 * * 


“ARIZONA” WINS BATTLE FLEET 
MATCH 


Delayed reports reaching us indicate that the 
U. S. S. Arizona won the Navy Battle Fleet 
Match fired over the Mare Island Range on 
April 11th. Data on the competition is very 
meager. The course of fire called for twenty 
shots per man at 500 yards slow fire, a skirmish 
run, and five shots surprise fire, teams of ten 
from each ship and one team from the destroyers 
and another from the submarines. The match 
was hotly contested, the Arizona’s total of 1824 
being but three points ahead of the Colorado, and 
five points ahead of the Idaho. Thirteen teams 
participated, and but 32 points separated the 
first seventeen. Chief Yeoman J. E. Berns, of 
the Idaho, was rated high individual with a score 
of 239. Chief Gunner’s Mate A. J. Taylor, of 
the Arizona, turned in the same total, but Berns, 
with a 97 skirmish run, outranked him. Berns 
will be remembered as one of the men who was 
eligible for the International Team tryouts last 
year, but was unable to get to Quantico for the 
final elimination. 


THE ASHLAND, OHIO, W. J. R. C. 
“BIG BARRAGE” 


To properly celebrate the winning of the W. J. 
R. C. National Y. M. C. A. Match by the team 
representing the Ashland, Ohio, Y. M. C. A,, 
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Chief Instructor W. A. Good and Instructor Stu- 
art M. Martin arranged what they called the 
“Big Barrage” for the boys, their parents and 
their friends. 

The event was unique in many respects and 
was enjoyed by those who were privileged to 
attend. The affair was held in the “Y” gym, 
where a fifty-foot range was temporarily installed 
across the room in sight of everyone, and the 
walls were decorated with flags and targets of 
various kinds including many shot by the local 
boys which showed exceptionally close groups. 

Instructor Martin, as chairman of the evening, 
called on Mr. E. B. Tieman, general secretary of 
the Ashland Y. M.C. A. He extended a welcome 
to members and their friends and congratulated 
the team on its success in the national match 
Mr. Martin then made a brief talk on the sub- 
ject, “What’s All the Shootin’ About?” empha- 
sizing the value of rifle shooting as conducted 
by the W. J. R. C. and by the N. R. A. in 
developing strong character and manliness in boys. 


In awarding the championship medals, Chief 
Instructor Good made some observations on. 
“Making a Winning Team,” and explained how 
much attention to details means in the target 
shooting game. Responding for the members 
of the junior rifle team, Myron P. Coyle, local 
junior champion and team captain told, “How 
to Get a Kick out of Rifle Shooting,” analyzing 
the competitive idea in both individual and team 
matches. 


One of the most interesting and instructive 
numbers on the Barrage program was a demon- 
stration by Mr. E. M. Farris, Secretary of the 
Crestline (Ohio) Y. M. C. A. and Instructor of 
Unie 2741. He showed just how he gave a W. 
J. R. C. “Rookie” his first lesson in “riflery”’ em- 
phasizing safety rules and other points necessary 
to the development of a prospective “Expert.” 
Those who witnessed this part of the program 
were not surprised to know what a great success 
Mr. Farris has had with the making of Experts 
out of raw material. He demonstrated that he 
certainly had the knack of “Teaching the Young 
Idea How to Shoot.” 


The final event on the program was a demon- 
stration of bull’s-eye punching by two Crestline 
girls, “Riflette’ Helen Lightburn and Anabelle 
Hartman. Both girls did some mighty fine work 
on the improvised fifty foot range and what they 
left of the center or “A” ring wasn’t a whole lot. 


Beside the National Championship medals 
awarded to team members, a special Y. M. C. A. 
medal was awarded to Pat Coyle, winner of the 
Junior local championship Match. A silver “Y” 
button was awarded Expert Ralph Faulker and a 
bronze button to Expert George Reaser who won 
second and third places in the four position 
match for the local title. 


Both the Ashland Rifle and Pistol Club and 
the Y. M. C. A. Unit of the W. J. R. C. helped 
to make up a very attractive window display in 
a store window in the middle of town last month. 
The window contained a large collection of med- 
als won by local riflemen in various matches, 
match rifles of various makes, scopes, targets, pis- 
tols, pictures of both the W. J. R. C. Champion- 
ship team and the Ashland N. R. A. Ohio State 
Championship team. The window attracted a lot 
of attention and comment. 
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A FREE SERVICE TO TARGET, BIG GAME AND FIELD SHOTS 
ALL QUESTIONS BEING ANSWERED DIRECTLY BY MAIL 


Rifles and Big Game Hunting: Major Townsend Whelen 


Pistols and Revolvers: Major J. S. Hatcher 


Shotgun and Field Shooting: Captain Charles Askins 
Every care is used in collecting data for questions submitted, but no responsibility 
is assumed for any accidents which may occur. 











Light Bullets in the .250 


By Clifford Littlefield 


HAVE been having a pretty good time lately 
if getting rid of a bunch of Remington 60 grain, 
hi-speed, .25-20 bullets through my _ .250-3000 
Savage and as my tests show some rather sur- 
prising results and as I have never seen anything 
written about these~bullets I thought the results 
might be of interest to readers of the Dope Bag 

For a long time I have been looking at these 
bullets with visions of a .250 load similar to the 
110 grain 3,500 f.s. Remington .30-’06 load; but 
till lately I have been unable to get the bullets. 
However a_ couple 
of weeks ago I got 
some from Belding 
& Mull. They cost 
me ninety cents per 
hundred, the 
as the regular .25-20 
jacketed bullet. 
This is a great sav- 
ng over the regular 
250 pointed bullets at $2.70 per hundred. I 
thought that if these bullets would give good ac- 
curacy at high velocity they would be just what 
I wanted for “varmits” and jack rabbits. These 
cld jacks are so tough that they are no good to 
eat, so it doesn’t hurt anything if you do tear 
them up, and they are splendid sport with a rifle. 

For this country I like a very high velocity 
and light bullet, for several reasons. They shoot 
flatter, and don’t glance when they hit the 
ground. A few hundred feet of velocity is all the 
difference between connecting with a coyote or 
jack and shooting where he just was. Then I 
believe (this is a personal opinion and may not 
be correct) that the light, hi-speed bullet is a 
much better killer on anything smaller than a 
coyote than the heavier, slower bullets which go 
through and use most of their energy on the 
ground beyond. Of course, on large game wher2 
penetration is needed the heavy bullet has the 
field all by itself. 

When I started out to work out a high velocity 
load with this sixty grain bullet I had quite a few 
misgivings as to the success I was going to have. 
I have read quite a bit about short, blunt bullets 


Same 





not being accurate at high velocities. Also I was 
rather afraid that maybe these bullets would melt 
in the air at extremely high velocities, but it 
turned out later that they showed no signs of 
doing so. 

I looked up the booklets that du Pont puts out 
on their various powders and found that 42.5 
grains of ILM. R. No. 17%4 would give a velocity 
of 3,466 f.s. in the .250. This was the only load 
I found listed with the 60 grain bullet. I didn’t 
have any No. 17% but had plenty of I. M. R 


Left: Load 40 
grains I. M. R. No. 
16, 60 grain Rem- 
ington H. S. bul- 
let, seated with 
crimping groove, 
about 1-16 in. out 
of case mouth. 


Right: Largest 
group shot with 40 
grains No. 16 and 
60 grain Reming- 
ton .25-20 Hi- 
Speed bullet at 50 
yards, muzzle and 
elbow rest. 


No. 16 which I thought would give pretty nearly 
the results. I started in about 38 
grains and worked up to 40 grains without any 
pressure. In fact, I think the 
pressures were quite mild, as I was using old 
shell which had been fired before with the full 
load and they showed no signs of over pressure 


same with 


signs of excess 


at all. 

I thought that the 40 grain load of No. 16 
would be about equivalent to the load of No. 
17%2 mentioned. This load didn’t seem to have 
quite as much recoil as the standard factory loads, 
but made a little more noise. In all the loads I 
tried with this 60 grain bullet I seated the bullet 


so that the center of the crimping groove was- 


about 1-16 inch in front of the mouth of the 
shell. This made quite a jump to the rifling, as 
in my gun the bullet just touches the lands when 
balanced in the mouth of the case. The 


It 1s 
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bullet is so short it cannot be loaded to touch 
the lands and as I wanted them essentially as 
hunting load I seated the bullet pretty deeply so 
I could carry them around in my pockets withour 
having the bullets come loose. 

that these needed very little 
sight adjustment from the regular loads. My rifle 
is a 1920, bolt action, fitted with Lyman No. 54 
rear with disc and a home-made aperture front 
with about a 1-8 inch aperture. It is also fitted 
with a sling, but I seldom use it in firing as it 


I found loads 


seems to make quite a difference in the sighting 
of the rifle, due, I think to the light barrel 
I tested these loads for accuracy from an im- 


provised muzzle and elbow rest. I really did not 





Shot with 60 grain Hi-Speed bullet and 30 grains 
of pyro powder salvaged from war-time ammuni- 
tion. 50 yards, muzzle and elbow rest. 


expect much accuracy on account of the high 
velocity with such a short bullet and the rather 
long jump to the rifling. All the tests were at 
I never was more surprised in my 
life than at the result of this test. I fired four 
5-shot the largest measuring 1.42 
between centers of holes farthest apart, with four 
of these shots measuring 0.8 inch. The smallest 
group measured 0.75 inch, with four of the shots 
measuring 0.43 inch, and is the best group that 
I have shot with this rifle so far with any load. 
I thought these results were a fluke at first, but 
this load seems to 
consistently splendid accuracy. I tried some of 
these shells at about 200 yards and they seemed 
to shoot fairly well, anyway I hit a rock abou: 
eight inches in diameter pretty regular from a 
don’t know fast these 


fifty yards 


groups, inch 


turther shooting with show 


sitting position. I how 
bullets are going but it must be pretty close to 
2,400 fs. On a steel plate they made rather 
more of an impression than the 100 grain Western 
leads, and made a peculiar shaped hole with the 
sides perpendicular to the surface and an almost 
flat bottom. 

I also tried a few with 30 grains of Pyro pow- 
cer I got from some old, war-time ammunition. 
These would shoot into about two inches at 
fifty yards. Incidentally I have been using about 
27 grains of this powder behind the regular 86 
grain .25-20 jacketed bullet with pretty good 
results. I seated these 86 grain bullets with about 
1-8 inch of the base of the bullet in the shell, 
so that they touch the rifling. I also loaded some 
with various charges of No. 80—from 12 to 17 
grains—but as I didn’t get very good results [ 
gave it up as not worth while. I like the regular 
86 grain bullets seated as mentioned above much 
better for reduced loads anyway as they can be 
seated so as to touch the rifling. 

These loads brought out a very interesting and 
peculiar fact, i. e. that the faster these sixty grain 
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bh 
ro) 


bullets went the more accurate they were. As 
the velecity was reduced to dignified limits they 
began te show a difference of opinion as to the 
best place to settle down on the target, and this 
state of affairs worse as the 
reduced. And light bullets 
are said to grow inaccurate as the velocity is 


How 


regrettable grew 


velocity was short, 


increased. come! It rather has me 
stumped 

Some previous unsuccessiul attempts to use the 
86 grain jacketed bullets for full loads had led 
believe that the short blunt bullets 
high velociti s 


grain bullets at 


me to wer 


inaccurate at The performanc 





of these sixty lower velocit 
is more as I expected it would be with the jump 
to the rifling and the bullets seated without ex 
panding the shell necks. I 
tc the rifling and the uneven 
bullet in the shell necks doesn’t have more effect 
at low velocities than at 
like to see some one else try 
cut this forty grain load of No. 16 and see if ‘t 


wonder if the jump 


tightness of the 
on the accuracy higher 


ones? I would 


shoots as well in other rifles as it does in mine. 


Personally I like this load fine in the .250 for 
jacks, coyotes, etc——mostly running shots. Thes- 
bullets go to pieces on impact and sure do tear 


They do 
than any load I have ever tried. 
These 
touling in my gun, though I would rather expect 
a barrel that was not in first 
Incidentally 
full load I have yet found that gives good results. 
In fact, this load at 
In the reduced loads I like 12 grains et 
20 bullet 
game the new Western Tool and Copper Works’ 
115 grain bullet and M. R. No. 15 
ought to fill the bill. 


things up more damage to a jack 
It just spatters 


them. loads gave no trouble from metal 


them to do so in 


class shape. they are the cheapest 


load is my favorite full 
present. 


No. 80 and the 86 grain .25 For large 


7 grains of I 


A BUM SPRINGFIELD 

AM in trouble with a Springfield and thought 

possibly you might help me. I have a Model 
1922 Springiield 30 caliber. Got it last summer 
Never saw a more accurate shooting rifle all last 
summer and fall. The gun really belongs to 
friend Smith, although I have it here as much as 
hc does. Last fall he could hit nearly every 
chuck he shot at at ranges up to 250 yards and 
would hit a lot of ’em at 300 and 350 yards. The 
next to the last day of deer season, we tried it 
out at fifty paces. Smith fired three times at 
wild apples (about 114 inches in diameter) two 
of them exploded. The third one he shot just 
over but when we came to look at it we found 
the bullet had just grooved the top, so that made 


it three straight hits. This was the gun’s and 
Smith’s usual work. You see they could both 
shoot. Smith shot sitting. 


I had gun here this winter and cut stock to a 
little more pleasing shape. About the shape of a 
250 Savage bolt only left it much heavier. Ia 
shaping the end of forearm I cut it off about 
Y%4 inch. Cut a little more drop at heel, and cut 
off but about 34inch and fitted a Jostam Anti 
Flinch Pad. Fastened forearm with a band ani 
screw made by Tait of California. This is a thin 
band—possibly heavy clock spring—rivited on 
bottom to nut, the screw goes through the stock 
and into this nut. The only place that I touched 
the inside of stock was to let this nut in. The 
stock fits perfectly. 

Since doing this work the rifle shoots rotten! 
It will shift its groups three or four minutes 
horizontally, and as many as six or seven ver 
tically. While it is shooting in one place it wiil 
do good work. 


I have looked everything over carefully. Even 
smoked the locking lugs to see if they engaged 


properly. The sights are perfect, so is the bar- 
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Smith missed eight 
The rifle is about 


rel. Used all different loads 
chucks out of nine shots 
worthless 

Have thought possibly it might be the recoil 
pad, or barrel band. Shaping the stock couldn’t 
make this difference, could it? If you can sug- 
cest anything please do so. B. E. C., Harrison 
Valley, Pa 





Answer (by Major Whelen). Some of the in 
ecuracy of your Springfield rifle can be assigned 
to alteration of the forearm and barrel band 


Please see attached memo on the Springfield 


rifle. The third paragraph explains this, but why 





this is neither Springfield Armory nor mysel? 
know, we merely know that it is true. To my 
this would only account for about two o1 
nche the gr at about 200 yards 
inaccuracy which occurs above this I am at 
loss to assign a cause jor 
WHICH? 


hers thank you for vour advise in connection 
with the following Arms 

Expect to go with a couple friends of mine to 
Quebec, Canada, this coming season for a hunting 
trip for deer, moose and probably bear, we havc 
the following arms and as such a hunt comes tv 
us but once in a great while dislike to tie up our 
good money in rifles if not absolutely necessary ; 
I appreciate that these guns are probably light for 
the hunting but before making expenditure for 
other arms have decided to write to you. 


One 401, Model 10, Self-loading Winchester; 
one 32 Winchester Special; one .38-55 Winches- 
ter 

Please give me your opinion as to each arm as 


far as using in the territory and on game men- 
tioned 

Can you say from your wide experience the 
average distance one would most likely have to 
shoot at game in this territory. A. B. S. Raven 
na. Kentucky. 

Answer (by Major Whelen All three of the 
rifles which you mention are very good for deer 
in the eastern Canadian woods. They are usually 
considered a little light for moose but a good shot 
can get his moose with them, although very fre 
guently two or more shots will be necessary. 
The .38-55 Winchester should be used with high 
velocity ammunition. In Quebec the great ma 
jority of shots are obtained within 50 yards and 
one might say that 90 per cent of the shots are 
obtained within 100 yards. The long range 
weapon is not necessary. A good shot will get 
his game with any of the rifles above mentioned 


A RIFLE FOR KOREA 

AN you advise me what to get for a friend 

of mine in the way of a rifle to take to 

Korea? What ammunition can he obtain there ? 
J. E. T., Williamsport, Pa. 

Answer by Major Whelen). From what I 
know of Korea, having only been as far as Japan, 
I imagine that it will be impossible to get any 
kind of rifle ammunition there. The only Korean 
game that I know of are tigers and leopards in 
the northern portion of the country. 

Perhaps the most useful rifles for any country 
are a .22 caliber repeater, and a good bolt action 
rifle taking the 30-'06 cartridge. If your friend’s 
supply of either of these cartridges gave out he 
could surely get a supply from Manila. 

My inclination in the way of a rifle to take the 
30-'06 cartridge would be to advise a Winchester 
Model 54 bolt action rifle equipped with Lyman 
No. 48 receiver sight. This excellent arm will be 
on the market July first, perhaps sooner, and 
while regularly made for the .270 W.C.F. car- 
tridge, can be had on special order for the .30-’06 
cartridge. I have given this rifle a thorough trial, 
and it is most excellent. The retail price is 
£49.50 without the Lyman sight. 

For tiger and such game it would be well for 
your friend to take along a plentiful supply of 
30-06 cartridges of Reminzton make 
grain “Express Mushroom” bullet. 

There are lots of reasons for all this, which | 
have not space to go into here, but the above, 


a 


with 220 
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with a .22 repeater, would make a most excellent 
outfit for anywhere, and the availability of am 
munition would certainly be as great as with 
any other caliber. 


SIGHTING IN 
a advise how to lower the rear sight on a 
Krag Carbine equipped with the Model 1895 
rear sight (no windage) so that the carbine will 
strike center on a four inch bull at one hundred 
yards 

These carbines were sold to local members of 
the N. R. A. and are all of the 1895 Model. 

As issued, they seem to be sighted for about 
250 yards when the sight is folded down and the 
drift slide is in rear position. 

As these arms will be used mostly for defen- 
sive purposes in protecting banks, the local depu 
ties desire them to be sighted in at 100 yards 
point blank range. 

The ammunition issued with the carbines is 
Remington make apparently, as the cartridge 
heads are stamped “R A 19.” Evidently made 
in 1919. R. A. H., Salina, Kansas. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). There is no way 
in which the rear sight of a Krag rifle or carbine 
can be lowered without very expensive alterations. 
The most practical way out of your difficulty is to 


have a machinist make new front sights about 
1-8 inch higher than the present front sight 
blades (an easy job). Fit these to the rifles. 


Take rifles out to range, set sights at 100 yards 
or as low as they will go, and target the rifles at 
100 yards, filing down the front sight until they 
shoot correctly 


.45 COLT BALLISTICS 


N the Remington Ballistic Table I notice the 


Colt 45, Smokeless Powder, has a muzzle 
energy of 330 foot pounds against that of 460 
fcot pounds in the Black Powder. Is it true 


that the Black Powder cartridge has so much 
more power? Also is it true that the .45 revol 
ver has more power than the .45 Automatic? 

Which do you believe is the most powerful of 
all side arms? 

Does the Northwest Roval mounted Police ust 
the Colt’s 45 New Service revolver? R. S. H., 
Chicago, Ill 

Answered (by Major Hatcher). It is true that 
the 45 Colt Black Powder load is considerabh 
mere powerful than the Smokeless Powder load. 
This is due to the higher muzzle velocity. 

The .45 Black Powder cartridge as loaded by 
Remington has a velocity of 910 foot seconds, as 
against 770 for the Smokeless load. 

This Remington Black Powder .45 Caliber Coit 
cartridge is the most powerful revolver cartridge 
made, and is more poweriul than the 45 Auto- 
matic, which has a muzzle energy of only 340 
foot pounds. 

I do not know 
Mounted 


what revolver the Northwest 


Police use 

.45 AUTO BULLETS 

weoutr like your opinion on the Belding & 
Mull bullets for the 45 Colts Auto. pistol. 

On page 29 of B. & M., folder No. 4, “Improved 
Cast Bullets.” 244-grain, 4.6 grs. bull’s-eye. 815 
F.S.? 

On page 27, THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, Nov. 
15, 1924. 245-grain blunt nose. How much 
bull’s-eye? For 800 ft. velocity? 

Which is the best bullet? 

I have your data on the 
would like a B. & M. on account of being able 
to get a nickel mold. L. E. P., Santa Ana, Cal. 

Answer (by Major Hatcher.) With the Belding 
Model 245-grain bullet, I would suggest that 
four and four-tenths (4.4) grains of bull’s-eye 
would give approximately 800 foot seconds. 

I much prefer the shape of the bullet shown 
in the Folder No. 4, although of course if you 
want a bullet with the maximum shock power, 
the square nose would be better from this point 
of view. 

1 think vou would 
with the B& M bullets 


Bond bullet, but 


have perfect satisfaction 
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LOADS FOR THE WINCHESTER '95 


AM aconstant reader of Tue AMERICAN RIFLE- 

MAN, also have your book, “The American 
Rifle,” and “Cartridges and Loads,” I use a Win- 
chester Model ’95 Winchester rifle take down and 
chambered for the .30-’06 cartridge, and also load 
my own shells using duPont Nos. 16 and 80 
powders. 

Will you please advise me as follows? What 
is the lowest weight of powder charge of No. if 
that will burn properly in my rifle and shoot the 
Western boat tail 180 grain open point bullet 
accurately and cause same to expand or mush- 
room on a small animal like a woodchuck? Now 


same bullet too shoot accurately and be right for 
shooting moose and large bears, that is still 
using No. 16? 

Will you also advise as to what you have 
worked up for this same bullet in a reduced load 
using duPont No. 80? Also will the above work 
O. K. in one of the .30-06 rifles bolt action made 
by Griffin & Howe? 

Will you also advise as to what kind of re- 
ceiver sight you use on your ’95 Winchesters? If 
the above loads are not right what could be used 
in the above rifle (Winchester) to get the best 
results ? 

Last fall while hunting moose in Nova Scotia 
I used some hand loaded shells the powder (No. 
16) being weighed accurately on scales sensitive 
to 1-65 grain, the charge recommended both in 
your booklet and on the can as 45 grains behind 
the 220 grain Western S. P. bullet. I fired ten 
of these loads in the above Winchester and the 
primers bulged and head of case seemed to swell 
quite a lot so I stopped and went back to fac 
tory loads. 

Also will the takedown feature of this rifle act 
adversely as to accuracy as far as 300 yards? Ii 
so, how much as compared with the solid frame 
gun or the Springfield match rifle with regular 
barrel? Is it enough to offset the great feature 
of being able to clean easily from the breach and 
packing the gun in a small space when apart? 
J. S. C., Middleboro, Mass. 

Answer (by Major Whelen). It is probable 
that about 32 grains of duPont No. 16 powder is 
the lowest charge that can be burned satisfactorily 
behind the 180-grain Western boat tail bullet. 
Smaller charges than this will not give high enough 
pressure to cause the powder to burn correctly, 
there will be a great deal of residue, and there is 
great danger that what residue there is may be 
intensely corrosive. I should be inclined to use 
about 22 grains of duPont No. 80 powder with 
this 180 grain bullet for a reduced or light load 
in place of the No. 16 powder. 

The correct and best charge of duPont No. 16 
powder for use with the 180-grain boat tail bul- 
let is 48 grains weight, giving a muzzle velocity 
of 2661 f. s. with a breach pressure of about 
50,000 pounds. But this charge should be used 
cnly when using the most modern cartridge cases. 
For the ordinary run of cases this cartridge 
should be reduced to not more than 45 grains. 
Either of these loads are excellent for any Ameri- 
can big game. 

The best reduced load that I know of for 
30-06 caliber is the 150-grain full jacketed, 
pointed, service bullet of any make, with 18 
grains of duPont No. 80 powder. 

The above loads are perfectly satisfactory in 
Springfield or Winchester rifles of this caliber. 

Undoubtedly the cartridge cases in which the 
primers bulged and the heads of the case swelled, 
were cases made during or shortly after the war, 
with “Machine Gun Anneal,” that is with heads 
much softer than usual, made purposely so for use 
in machine guns to prevent separations. Such 
cases are not suitable for use in rifles when loaded 
with maximum charges. See the caution on page 
21¢ cf my book “The American Rifle.’ Modern 
Frankford Arsenal cases with the proper anneal 
for use in rifles are stamped with an “R” on the 
head. 

The takedown feature on the Model 1895 Win- 
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chester rifle will act adversely as to accuracy. 
A Winchester Model 1895 takedown rifle of .30- 
0€ caliber groups its shots in about an 8 inch 
circle at 200 yards. The new sporting type of 
.30 caliber Springfield rifle groups its shots, using 
National Match ammunition, most regularly in 
a 2-inch circle at the standard testing range of 
238 yards. At other distances all these groups 
will be in almost direct ratio to the range. While 
the Model 1895 Winchester, is a safe, reliable, 
satisfactory weapon, it must be remembered that 
it is thirty years out of date. Certain features 
of it are decidedly not conducive to the best ac- 
curacy. I refer to the takedown feature, the 
method of attaching the forearm to the barrel, 
the slots out in the barrel, the breech block sup 
ported at the rear, the method of fastening the 
butt-stock to the receiver , and the soft, easily 
machined steel of which the receiver and belt 
are constructed. 

I would consider the Lyman Receiver Sight 
No. 41, as being the most suitable for the Model 
1895 Winchester rifle 


A DUCK AND TRAP COMBINATION 

HAVE read all your articles concerning the 

shooting of the Super Fox and Long Range 
Smith 12 Gauge guns and would take the liberty 
to ask you a few questions concerning these guns. 
I intend to purchase a Super Fox 12 Gauge, and 
would like to have your personal opinion as to 
which you would choose. I intend to use this 
gun on ducks and also at the traps and am not 
in the position to have a separate gun for each 
class of work, what I want to know is whether 


or not to have it chambered for 3 inch or 234 


inch cases and whether or not a gun chambered 
for 3 inch cases would handle 234 inch cases with 


any satisfaction using 7c shot, also if I got this 
gun chambered for 234 inch cases could I use 
the heavy duck loads loaded in 3 inch cases and 
get satisfaction at long ranges. R. R. S., Vienna, 
Virginia. 

Answer (by Captain Askins.) Have the Fox 
people chamber your gun for 27% inch cases and 
you can then use both the 234 and the 3 inch 
The 234 inch shells will then shoot plenty close 
enough for trap shooting, and the 3 inch shells 
will shoot fine in that chamber. 

Don’t let the Fox people send you a gun that 
is too heavy, not heavier than 8!4 pounds and 
§ pounds would be better. 

I have used 3 inch shells in guns chambered 
for 234 inch, but in some guns it adds consider 
ably to breech pressure and I do not like to 
advise anything so radical as all that. A shell 
an eighth of an inch in the chamber 
will do no harm in Fox and the 
Smith 






excess Ol 


like the 


guns 


CONCERNING A COLT 


era type of Colt revolver would you class 
a 38 D. A., having solid frame, encased 
ejector rod and short, pointed handle with rubber 
grips? The frame is similar to the Frontier 
type. No. 142676. I have tried both the Colt 
factory and Hunting and Fishing for information 
but without results. E.N., Bismark, N. D. 

Answer (by Major Hatcher.) The type of 
revolver that you refer to is known as the Colt 
Double Action, and is now obsolete. The first 
double action revolvers that Colt got out were 
built along this line, and were very popular in 
the late seventies. They gradually became obso- 
lete, owing to the adoption of the type with the 
swing-out cylinder. 

The gun handles either the 38 Long Colt, or 
the 38 Short Colt, but net the 38 Special 


THE .500 EXPRESS 


“HAVE a double barrel hammer rifle, 

500 Express made by Thomas 
Brook st..Bond Street. London. Serial No. 5552 

Could you tell me where I could buy cart 
ridges for the above, or empty cases and primers? 

What is the powder charge and bullet weight 
of the 500 Express cartridge ? 


caliber 


05 


Turner, 19. 


29 


Are the barrels strong enough for the 500 Cor 
dite cartridge? C. H. W., Omaha, Nebraska 


Answer (by Major Whelen). I think that un 
doubtedly your Turner rifle is made for the Eng- 
lish “.500 Express (black powder) cartridge.” 
This cartridge was loaded with bullets of varying 
weight, but almost all rifles of this caliber wer: 
lated for the cartridge containing a bullet 
weighing 340 grains and 130 grains of Curtis & 
Harvey No powder. In the absence of other 
definite information I would order this cartridge 
In ordering it is best to fully describe your rifle, 
including the serial number, and it might also be 
well to quote this paragraph. The cartridges have 
to be imported from, England. They are not 
carried in stock in this country. Abererembie 
& Fitch Company, 45th and Madison Avenue, 
New York, are accustomed to importing all kinds 
of English ammunition 

The rifle is undoubtedly a black powder wea 
pen, both the barrel and the action being designed 
only for black powder, and neither are nearly 
strong enough for the modern .500 Cordite car 
tridge. Moreover these double barreled rifles 
were all regulated for a certain cartridge. That 
is when the two barrels were soldered together, 
during the process they were very carefully ad 
justed by experimental firing so that both bar- 
rels shot in exactly the same place. If you use 
any charge other than the one for which the bar- 
rels were regulated the two barrels will not shoot 
in the same place. For example, even the sub 
stitution of our own black powder for the Cur 
tis & Harvey No. 6 powder would cause the bar 
rels to shoot wide apart. There is nothing to do 
but get the right ammunition or discard the rit‘e, 
or else use one barrel only as a rifle, obtaininy 
the correct cases and reloading with our black 
powder, British primers, and any weight builet 
you wish, setting sights for this load, and ha 
the other barrel rebored smooth bore for shut 


THE .38 SPECIAL 


WOULD appreciate very much if you would 

tell me the extreme range of a 38 S. & W 
Special revolver with four inch barrel. using 
regular factory loaded S. & W. Specia! Cartrid 
with smokeless powder. 





If you have the data available, I would als 
appreciate your telling me how muci fall from 
a four inch S. & W. Special, four inch barrel, a 
bullet would have at 100, 200 and 300 yard- 


Also the same proposition with a six inch barrel 

Winchester gives the penetration, foot pounds 
and foot seconds, but I am especially interested 
to know the extreme ringe to which one of these 
bullets will travel with an elevation of from 22 
to 45 degrees, and also the fall at one, two and 
three hundred yards 

What is your opinion regarding using Short 
Colt 38 for targe. vractice tor police force that 
uses .38 S. & W. 5S» cial police and military model 
revolver and rse tie regular loaded S. & W. .38 
Special cartridge for actual service? W. M. P. 


(by Major Hatcher). 1 regret that I 
the ex.ct figures on the extreme range 
38 Smith & Wesson Special with four 
inch barrel. I would say, however, from expe- 
rience with these and similar bullets, that the 
extreme range would be over 1,200 yards. 

I have not the data on the fall of the bullet at 
100, 200, and 300 yards. The following data may 
be useful, however 


inswer 
have not 
of the 


Drop of bullet at 50 feet— .7 inch 
Drop of bullet at 75 feet—41.7 inches 
Drop of bullet at 150 feet —6.5 inches 


The above figures are for a six inch barrel. There 
is very little difference in the drop of the bullet 
icr the six inch and four inch barrel, as the length 
of barrel has relatively little effect on muzzle 
velocits 

I do not think much of using the Short Colt 38 
for target practice for th: police ferce that usc 
the 38 Special. The di rence in t load will 
considerably change the point of impact, and the 
fact that the bullet does not chamber up into the 
cylinder will cause it to lack accuracy. 





Ballistic Series 
No. 3 


This is the third of a 
series giving detailed in- 
formation concerning some 
of the more popular 
WESTERN game car- 
tridges. Save it for your 
files. The illustration at 


the right is an actual size 
reproduction of a typical 
group made with WEST- 
ERN 30-30 cartridge with 
150 grain Lubaloy open 
point expanding bullets. 
It has a mean spread of 
less than four inches for 
ten shots at 200 yards. 





The 30-30 


30 Winchester and 30 Remington Auto Cartridges 


The 30 Winchester, commonly known as the 30-30, was the first high power rifle and 
cartridge to be placed on the American market. It remains today one of the most popular 
with big game hunters, particularly among the rangers and trappers of Northern Canada and 
in the Hudson Bay and McKenzie River regions. 


The 30 Remington is similar to the 30 Winchester except that it has a rimless case while 





Ammunition Dope the Winchester is a rimmed case. Ballistics, powder charge and bullet are practically the same. 
Both rifle and ammunition of this caliber are relatively inexpensive and can be obtained almost 

FREE anywhere. With the 170 grain soft point Lubaloy bullet and particularly with the newer 

150 grain Lubaloy high velocity open point expanding bullet, this cartridge will be found 

The more you know about your entirely satisfactory for all American game except very heavy Alaskan brown bear and 


possibly moose. The accuracy of the cartridge is sufficient for all game shooting up to 


g 2 F; iti he re ° - e - . = . ° ° 
pan ant SER Se mee 309 yards with the 170 grain and about 500 yards with the 150 grain high velocity. The 





you will enjoy their use. The ballistics of the two cartridges are as follows: 
WESTERN technical staff which Bullet Welsht—150. araine and 170. ateins 
¢ , 7 ing Type pen Point Expanding, full 1etal patch and soft point 
perfected Lubaloy non-fouling sroup at 200 yards—4 in a (r nina geet) oe 
bullet jackets, boat tail and open 50 gt 170 gt 
é a 2 sec. 2020 ft. sec 
point expanding bullets, the 30- irds 2] ne 1750 ft. sec 
i F . wees rey 1879 ft. lbs 1540 ft. Ibs. 
30 high velocity, the Marksman 0 yards 1472 ft. lbs 1136 ft. Ibs 
cartridge and other famous Height: : 
ne = . Midway of 100 yards 85 inches 1.28 inches 
WESTERN developments will Midway of 200 yards 3.92 inches 5.79 inches 
Midway of 300 yards . . s 10.02 inches 15.25 inches 
be glad to help you solve any Penetration—-About 11 boards for the 170 grain soft point 
About 14 boards for the 150 grain open point 


ammunition problems that may 


. The 30 - 30 is adapted to rifles of this caliber made by sean of the American manufacturer 
> ‘ring you. ) S$ 3 ‘ ‘ , ; * 
be een _— Drop = the principal one of which is the Model 94 Winchester. The 30 Remington is adapted to 
line at any time. We will be slide action, auto loading and lever action rifles manufactured by Remington and Stevens. 


glad to hear from you. WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO., 625 Broadway, East Alton, Iil. 
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The World’s Daintiest 
Fastest-Handling He-Gun 


Hunters, you know that regular sporting Springfield rifles are 
too heavy and clumsy in stock and barrel for most successful 
woods use. They swing so slow they make you fail in many 
snap shots. They are burdensome to carry because of weight 
and wrong balance. 


BUT the Springfield rifle with light stock and special barrel 
makes one of the fastest-handling and easiest carried sporting 
rifles known. 


The wonderful accuracy and superb power of the .30-1906 
cartridge is not impaired, when construction of the light gun is 
correct. 


We make these short, light rifles, with barrels short and slim 
or short and thick, with straight taper or otherwise as desired. 
Let us make you a gun to suit your special fancies and woods 
conditions. Remember, Niedner fine barrels and stocks are 


reasonably priced. 


NIEDNER RIFLE CORPORATION 


Dowagiac, Michigan 
















EVIDENCE 

In 1912 I discarded a very accurate Springfield sporting rifle, 
because it was too slow, heavy and clumsy in the woods. It 
took twelve years’ time and five other rifies to swing me back 
to the Springfield again, but I am back, most emphatically. 
I have a Springfield with a hand made stock and a special! 20- 
inch barrel. It is what I have dreamed of for years The 
cut-down military rifle is always too weighty, but this little 
arm of mine is the world’s daintiest, fastest-handling he-gun, 


without any question. S. E. Willaims, Fleming, Pa. 








No. 1. C. H. Johnson 2. d. Gillies 
1.14 in. 1.16 = 


Best in 13,000 targets 2nd in 13,000 targets 
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This 
Season 


Spend a few 
days on 


ONTARIO 
LAKES 





Satisfy your longing for the big woods, the silent trail and 
the canoe. Catch big fish, shoot, sleep and rest, and eat well. 

Invite yourself to GARRYOWEN, on Lake-of-Bays, Ontario. 
Few other vacations would be so inexpensive, and very few so 
rich in satisfaction to you 

GARRYOWEN is a commodious new cottage with modern 
conveniences reached by steamer from the railroad. Individual 
camps are near by. A good garden, fresh milk served in bottles 
and a good chef help to make every hour enjoyable. 

Other attractions are a sandy beach, fragrant balsam groves, 
four lakes within an easy walk, a kaunch, tall timber, big trout, 
the best salmon fishing on Lake-of-Bays, and Algonquin Park, 
the great game reservation, only four miles away. 

Write or wire. Take C. N. Ry. Toronto to Huntsville, then 
steamer 23 delightful miles, arriving noon or 7.30 P. M. daily 
Rates $20 a week. 

Don’t forget your small bore rifle. 


Shirley B. Ball 


GARRYOWEN 


Dorset Post Office 


Ontsrio, Canada 








L. T. Everett 
25 od “he 28 in. 


For closest group shooting, high illumination and critically fine definition in your scope are 


of vital importance. 


That Fecker scopes have these vital point winning features is again proven conclusively at 
the Metropolitan Matches, where the smallest 100 yard groups were almost exclusively made with 


Fecker scopes. 


73 out of 86 possibles, an average of 85%, were made with these scopes. 


Reproductions of the five smallest groups are shown, the first two are pronounced by Mr. 
H. M. Pope to be the best in over 13,000 targets shot in these matches. 


Shoot to get results. 


Telescope Sights 


Fecker scopes get results. 


J. W. FECKER 


Shoot Fecker scopes. 


Sporting Scopes 


5606 Euclid Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














| THE PERFECTION SCORE BOOK 


by Colonel M. C. Mumma, Cavalry 


BEST BY TEST. Every 
rifleman needs a good 
SCORE BOOK 


40 cents postpaid 


FOR SALE BY 
P. J. O'Hare Newark, N. J. 
Economy Adv. Co. _lowa City, lowa 








Patent applied for 


RIFLEPAL 


The new cleaning rod for rifles. Together and 
folded in a few seconds. No threads used. All 
brass. Simple, quick, reliable. Fitting cal. 7mm. 
30 and up. With brush and holder, $1.30. Ask 
for folder or send money order. 
Riflepal Manufacturing Company 
245 Canal St., New York City 





Thel]Finest Binoculars Made 
HENSOLDT “DIALYT” Roof-Prism 


Write for Catalog ‘*A”’ 
M. HENSOLDT & SONS, 2 Store St., New York 
Also Mfrs. of “‘Ziel-Dialyt’’ Rifle Telescope 





Loading Tools 
410 Brass Shot Shells. Also Pistol, 
Revolver and Rifle Cartridges. 
Hand Book and Catalog, 10 Cents 
MODERN-BOND CORP. 
813 West 5th Street, Wilmington, Del. 
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The New Hoffman 
Bolt-Sleeve Sight for Mauser 


ej Brings Aperture 25 
inches nearer 
to your eye 









ERE’S the Bolt-Sleeve Sight we promised to owners of 

Mauser rifles—one that will give them the same edge in 
shooting that our Howe-Whelen Sight has for Springfield owners. 
The chief advantage of this sight is that it brings the aperture 24 inches nearer 
the eye, the line of sight being much lower than on any other peep sight. It is 
practically the same as our immensely popular bolt-sleeve sight for Springfield, 
the elevation being in minutes of angle and windage in quarter points. 
Fits any Mauser 1903 or 1908. Write for complete description and our folder “F” 
on types of Special Sights. 

Price of sight 320.00 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY (‘Citvetaxo. onto. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: LOO East 42nd St. 
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Cees Showties Ba ag 


Unquestionably one of 
the most popular among 
the rifle shots. Compact 
and easiest to carry. Made 
of heavy russet color leather 
and with sole leather shoul- 
der sling strap. The sides 
are reinforced preventing 
bulging outward. 

This price does not in- 
clude the articles showr. 
Size 12x94x3Y% 
Price $10.00 


Send for Latest Illustrated 
Catalog and Price Lists 


J, O'HARE, IMPORTER AND DEALER | 


Riflemen'’s Accessories 
178 LITTLETON AVE., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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B&M Model 24 


Combination Lever Tool 


Now Made to Resize Ful! 
Length .45 A.C.P. Cases 


Each case is pressed into full 
length die to the head, and with- 
lrawn by one motion of the pow- 
erful lever. Two seconds does it! 

One shooter says, “This tool is 
a ‘wow’ for labor and time saving. 


It operates altogether smoothly It is easier and faster even than resizing just the necks of 
30-1906 shells.”’ 





Price, Model 24 Tool as above with 24-D Head, .45 A. C. P.... Sosa $ 6.00 
This tool is changed to resize and expand the necks of shells by screwing on the proper 

Die and Plug. Price, Die B and Plug alone. ‘ : rer 1.50 
Head A for Model 24 Tool, making it a decapper and reprimer, .45 A. C. P.. 2.00 
Head C, making it a .30 caliber bullet puller tool. See ‘ 2.00 


THE USUAL B. & M. LOADING OUTFIT FOR ANY ONE CALIBER 





Model 24 Lever Tool with Head A............ Pe EPR ee eT ee ee ee ee eee ee 

Extra Head B for resizing and expanding necks of cases : ‘errr rece 2.00 

B. & M. Die and Plunger Bullet Seater for revolver cartridges 3.00 
(For rifle cartridges, Price $3.50) 

3ullet Molds—Iron 3.00 


(Pure Nickel Molds, Price $6.00) 
We can furnish powder measures, scales. bullet lubricating and sizing presses and dies. 
melting pots, and ladies, jacketed and cast bullets, new empty cases, and primers 


BELDING & MULL, Inc. 


Makers of DeLuxe Cleaning Rods, Scope Sights, and Mounts 


820 Uceola Road Philipsburg, Pa. 


8th Annual Outdoor Record Match 


Any rifle, Any sight, Distance: 200 yards, Position: standing 
Individual Entry $2.00 Team Entry $5.00 


Ames Faculty Rifle Club 
A. K. Friedrich, Secretarv 


101 Russell Avenue Ames, Iowa 
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The 


Amateur Gunsmithing 





Gunowner’s 
a BY 
eee Major Townsend Whelen 








Essential to the man desiring an indi- 
vidual weapon; valuable to every owner 
»f a rifle, pistol or shotgun, and ready for 
immediate delivery. 

A comprehensive boil-down of gunsmith- 
ing methods adaptable to the home shop 
ind tool kit 

Since its appearance as a serial in The 
American Rifleman, “Amateur Gunsmith- 
ing” has been materially enlarged and 
elaborated. There are additiona! chapters, 
including discussions on repairs to revol- 
vers, pistols and shotguns. An exhaustive 


appendix has been added containing special 
information upon methods of dismounting 
and assembling the mechanisms of the 
better known hunting and military arms, 
the removal of metal fouling, the making 
of sulphur casts and tables of barrel di- 
nensions which will be found invaluable 
to the amateur gunsmith. 


The volum is substantially but attrac 
tively bound in buckram, is adapted to 
ready and convenient reference, and con- 
tains 175 pages of real dope from a man 
who knows his stuff. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.00 
To Members of the National Rifle Association a discount of 25% is given. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


1108 Woodward Bldg. 


Washington, D. C. 
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B.S 


Safetipaste 
*Cunirid” 
“Kleenwell” Oil 


Made and guaranteed by the 


Birmingham Small Arms Co., 


Ltd., are indispensible for every 


rifle, shotgun and pistol user. 


Send for convincing literature, 
also on B. S. A. match rifles, air 
rifles, double barrel shotguns and 
associated lines. 


JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 


U. S. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


Dept. 19 15 Moore Street New York 


Canadian Representatives: Fraser Company 


286 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada 





IMPROVED BULLETS 


Non-fouling-copper-cased Spitzer, un- 
excelled accuracy and shocking power. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Box 57, OAKLAND, CAL: 






5-Power 
JENA 
PRISM 


$22.50 


eee 


NS 


VEST POCKET 
BINOCULARS \\ th case 


Wt » OZ 


€> . pe 
‘” \ 
trip to the 


Amazon I 
found this 
littl glass 
inswersall 
the needs 
of the field 
natural- 
ist.’’ -—Jos. 
Bequaert, 
(Harvard 
University 
School of 

ropical 

WIDF ftrrt Medicine). 
“You have the best light-weight bag on 
the market.”—Dr. C. P. Fordyce. 


FIALA PATENT SLEEPING BAG 


Scientifically Correct 

No dead air space to absorb moisture 
and odors. Every part can be sunned or 
washed. Weighs but 5 lbs.; warm as 30 
lbs. of blankets. No hooks, strings or 
crude contraptions. 

Write for circulars and prices. 

Fiala High-Girade .22 Caliber Combination 
Rifle and Pistol, with 3 Barrels. A $30 $18 
Rifle at ‘ ° 

Camp, Touring or Expedition Equipment 

Let us furnish estimates 

We have recently outfitted 8 Exploring 
and Engineering Expeditions — Also the 
Roosevelt party. 
ANTHONY FIALA 
25 Warren St. 
New York 
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 feperstal eag every trace of p 
powder soo tair 
1 ing le Mul Fi 


and 





value Send 10c¢c stamp for 


Ask your Deale Write us for free Guide. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Ince. 


Fe more than 20 wears the Authority on 


Gun Cleaning 


2321 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


LYMAN SIGHTS 
Better Your Aim 


| Write for Catalog 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corp 
| 90 West St Middlefield Conn 








Webley & Scott 
Arm is This 


powerful, accurate air pistol. It teaches how to 
shoot almost as well as practicing with any fire- 
arm. Has the balance and feel of an automatic 
pistol. At 10 yards it will group its heavy lead 
pellets within an inch. A thousand shots cost 
only about $2. It has power enough to kill small 
game 


Fun for you, and your wife; and a necessary 
education for the boys and girls. No permits 
neeted for its use. 


This rifled air pistol is a high-grade product in 
every respect, made by England’s leading arms 
factory. Its safety and accuracy are absolutely 
guaranteed. Calibers, .177 and .22. See this gun 
at vour dealer’s—or send $15 money order for 
direct shipment to you by mail, with cleaning 
brush and supply of pellets included. 
Manufactured by WEBLEY & SCOTT, Ltd., 


for over 150 years leading English makers of shot- 
guns, double rifles, automatic pistols and revolvers 


Sole U. S. Agents 


HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY 


100 East 42nd St. New York City 
Opp. Grand Central Station 


WOOOOOQOOOOOQOQOOOOOOOO 


eos ss. 


351 
Jointed Rifle Rod 
Can't wobble, bend or $1.25 


re break. Mention caliber. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 592 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 








THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


The 
Kentucky Rifle 


DILLIN 


Kentucky Rifle 


BY J. G. W. DILLIN 


A study of the origin and 
development of a purely 
American type of weapon 
which turns time backward 
to the days of the pioneer 
colonies, where, in shops 
now dust these hundred 
years, skilled gunsmiths made 
from hand-forged bars of 
soft iron and balks of curly 
maple, the rifles which won 
a nation for a prize. 


A Book for the Rifleman 
and the Firearms Collector 


Telling why rifles of Europe were unfitted to the needs of the American 


pioneer; 


How the demand for a special weapon was met: 

How the materials were obtained from iron ore and forest trees and worked, 
with crude devices, into weapons of fatal precision; 

How after a century has passed, the old rifles can be made to tell the story 
of their origin and to disclose the identity of long dead and forgotten smiths; 

How to detect the fraudulent specimen and how to recondition old arms. 


Price $10.00 


To N. R. A. members, $8.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
The American Rifleman 


1108 Woodward Bldg 





Washington, D. C. 








‘‘Better and Bigger’’ Report 


EDITOR, THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN: 
In my opinion the best article in the issue of June 15 is the 


following: 
Title: 
Author: 


Reason for this choice: 


Second choice: 


I suggest the following as an improvement of the magazine? : 


Address 


(Signature 
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June 15, 1925 THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 35 
TERMS 
HE uniformly excellent returns from advertisements appearing in the 
classified columns of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN make it a most 
satisfactory and productive medium for the disposal of surplus 
shooting equipment, or the acquisition of special types of firearms. 

Free Insertions. Each subscriber is entitled to one insertion 
of one-half inch, when his subscription is paid for one year. It is 
necessary only to write or print the text plainly, noting thereon 
the date subscription was paid. These advertisements will appear 
in the first available issue and should be in publication office two 
weeks prior to the following publication date. 

Paid Insertions. Non-subscribers or those who have already 
made use of the subscriber’s privilege may take advantage of these 
columns at a cost of $1.00 per inch or part thereof. No advertise- 
ment for less than $1.00 accepted. Advertisements will be set in 
6 point solid. They should be in the publication officer two weeks 
prior to the time appearance is desired. 

WANTED—Few empties for reloading .32, _ FOR SALE—Specially selected match Spring- FOR SALE--Martini action and stock, $10 
35. 165 Stevens. Ashby H. Powell, Ontario, field, oil finished sporting stock, pistol grip and Also Winchester action and walnut stock, $10 
California. 40 cheekpiece made by Ned Moran, good plain wal- (700d conditior (ieo. Mackenzie, 2196 Morrison 

ria — — —- nut, beautifully checked, 1%, at comb. 2% at Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. 66 

FOR SALE—12 old guns. Suitable for den heel, 13% trigger to butt. plate, practically 
decorations. Not a bad lot, will box and ship Major Whelen’s lines, Lyman 48 rear sight, FOR SALE—Colt .41 Army Special, 5 ineh 
for $15.00. J. G. Dillin, Melia, Pa. 41 re gulation front with sight cover, Kerr sling, barrel, fine condition, with Heiser spring shoul- 

= ae co eda, swivels cut down to fit sling, fired about 50 der holster, $22.50 S. & W. .32-20 late model. 

FOR SALE—Colt New_ Service .44-40, 742 times to try it out and made 90 on Standard 6 inch barrel, Patridge sights, nearly new, ex- 
inch barrel, blued finish, $22.50. Walter S. L. American target at 200 yards sitting. $65.00 cellent: condition, with holster, $22.50. B. M 
Lutz, 8 S. 18th St., Phila. Pa. $33 __-250-3000 Savage bolt action, like new, fired Dack, 1865 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 62 

d ieiaeieniarametasiaer tatiana — 50 shots to try out, very accurate. beautiful, 

WANTED—Ballard action for .22 rifle. Must hand made stock of imported wood, made by FOR SALE—Old style Winchester s.s. musket. 


R. Beringer, Mon- 
49 


be in perfect condition. Earl 


aca, Pa. 

We have fought the fanatics to draw this 
round. Let us prepare for an intelligent offen- 
sive NOW. Ship your stamp and SHIFT WITH 
THE HOUSE OF SHIFF the GUNMAN. North 
Woodstock, New Hampshire. e 





FOR SALE—New and slightly used G 
Kodaks, lenses, binoculars, telescopes, Zeiss, 
Goerz, Hensoldt. Busch. Reasonably priced. 
Good firearms taken in trade. National Camera 
Exchange, 29 S. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 1 





WANTED — Patterson, Dragoon and Bisley 
Colts. Kentucky flint rifles. North serlin, 
North and Chaney, Richmond and Harpers Ferry 
pistols. Wesson 1855 .22 cal. revolvers. Specify 
in detail, cals., length of barrels and condition. 
S. H. Croft, 38rd & Market St., Phila, Pa. F 








FOR SALE—Ithaca 4-E, 34 inch, good condi- 
tion, $62.00. Zeiss 8 x 40 Delectir Binocular. 
cost me $97.00. New condition. Sell for $62.00. 
Springfield bolt and receiver, new, large number, 
$4. Winchester A-5 telescope without mounts, 
$16.00. No trades. J. A. Wade, Box 493, Sher- 
idan, Wyoming. J 


WANTED — Reloading tool for .30-40. If 


Ideal, must have double adjustable chamber, 
no bullet mold wanted. Also tan leather, take- 
down case for Winchester repeating shotgun, 
Model 1912, 28-inch barrel. State condition of 
goods and price. Russell Jennison, Box 548, 





Midwest, Wyoming. 

.58, blue, 6-inch barrel, new 

& W. .32, blue, never shot, 
S. & W. .38, nickel, pearl 


FOR SALE—Colt 
eondition, $20.00. 8S. 
4 inch barrel, $20.00. 





stock. 6 ineh barrel, new condition, $23.50. 
S. & W. .38 nickel, square butt, 6 inch barrel, 
new condition, 7.00 Colt .32, blue, new con- 





blue, 4 
$18.00 


$19.50. S. 


& W., 
bluing worn, 


dition, 4 inch barrel, $1 
inch barrel, new gondition, 











Samuel Kates, S.” W. Cor. 20th & South St.s, 
Philadelphia, Pa. G 

SHIFT WITH THE HOUSE OF SHIFF, THE 
GUNMAN, N. Woodstock, N. H. This is our 


best. I have never shipped a 
personally back EXCEPT NEW. 
never carry because 


54th vear, and 
gun I did not 
DIRECT to your order. I 
they are cheap but only because they are 
RIGHT. One charge. One price to ALL. If 
you have not shipped your stamp, if you are not 
fighting fanatics, if we have to smuggle our 
guns as you do a drink THEN SHIFF’S NEW 
YEAR'S MESSAGE to YOU is that it serves 
YOU WELL AND RIGHT. H 





CAMERA BARGAIN—4 x 5 Adams Minex 
DeLuxe, finest reflex in the world, Graflex type 
but lighter and has many exclusive features, 
long extension, rising front tilting lens, revolv- 
ing back, automatic masking, one button control 
of mirror ‘and shutter for all speeds. Finest 
Bausch & Lomb $80 Protar f6.3 convertible lens 
and ray filters. Complete with plate maga- 
zine, plate holders, pack holder, plate and film 
developing tanks, good as new. Also fine Eng- 
lish leather case. Wonderful for hunter or nat- 
uralist. Cost $315, sell $180.00. C. O. D. $5.00 
deposit. H. O. Davidson, Ironwood, Mich. 54 





Joseph Singer of Los Angeles, beaver tail fore- 


end horn tip, pistol grip horn cap, beautifully 
checked, 1%, 2%, 1314. also regular stock that 
came with it, fitted with Karl Kales 4 power, 
quick detachable hunting scope, can use open 
sight with scope in place, screw adjustment to 
trigger can set to one ounce pull if you wish, 
90 cartridges. $90.00. : 

I purchased these rifles expecting to take a 
hunting trip in Canada, but don’t think now 


that I will ever be able to go. These rifles are 
both like new and in gun crank condition. 
Stevens .22 long rifle, fancy oil finished curly 
walnut stock, beautifully checked fleur-de-lis 
design, large fore-end beautifully checked, strap 
swivel, double set triggers, Winchester 
blocks, B.S.A. rear peep sight, 6 aperture disk, 
B.S.A. front sight post and aperture. Swiss 
butt plate. The barrel was new last year and 
is in perfect condition. I made a one inch 
group of 10 shots at 100 yards sitting with this 
rifle. Just the rifle for the free rifle match, $25 
Old Sharpe rifle, about .40 caliber, has been 
so well cared for that it looks almost like new, 
beautiful figured wood stock, checked pistol grip 
and fore-end, inlaid with pearl and silver, barrel 
in perfect condition, 31% inches long, cleaning 


scope 


rod under barrel, open sights, double set trig- 
gers, weight 10% pounds. $35.00. 

1890 Winchester, .22 long, octagon barrel 
slightly pitted but accurate enough for small 
game, open sights, oil finished stock, checked 
grip. $15.00. 


Ithaca trap gun 12 gauge, 32 inch barrel, sev- 
eral small pits but does not impair shooting 
qualities, fancy curly walnut straight § stock. 
beautifully checked fleur-de-lis design, same on 
fore-end, engraved action. Party I purchased 
it from claimed it cost $175.00. I do not know, 
but it is a beauty $65.00. 


Dr. C. Edward Sayre, 
313 No. 11th St. 


Norfolk, Nebr. 56 


FOR SALE 


we &.. Bx 


NO TRADES—Peterson-Ballard 
engraved action, double set triggers. 


Schuetzen butt stock with cheekpiece, 28 inch 
barrel, straight 11% inch, weight 1114 pounds, 
fitted with Lyman No. 17 aperture front sight 


and Winchester scope blocks, tapped for Lyman 
No. 103 rear sight, with Fecker 44% power scope 
Rifle fired less than 100 times in test, accuracy 
equal to any barrel Peterson ever made. $125 
outfit, take $90.00. If sold separately $25.00 for 








scope and $75.00 for rifle. Certified check or 
post office money order. R. Mosteller, Colum 
bus, Ga 55 
Appraisals Manuscripts 
Commissions Cataloging 


A Service for Firearms Collectors 
KENDRICK SCOFIELD 
3290 M Street Georgetown, D. C. 


MAKE YOUR old guns like new with New 





Method Gun Bluer, large size can, enough for 
five guns postpaid for $1.00. New Method Gun 
Company, Dept. Z-4, Bradford, Pa. D 





FOR SALE—U. S. martial pistols. Harpers 
Ferry 1807, S. North, Model 1816, fine condition. 
H. M. Raab, Dallastown, Pa. 53 





“WANTED—Colt Army Special, caliber .32-20, 


6 inch barrel. Must be strictly first-class. __ 
H. N. Poorman, Huntingdon, Pa. 57 


71 


l. r., perfect in and out $16.00 Stevens 


Ideal .32-40, 60 cartridges, good, $9.50. Sharp's 
Old Reliable rifle, .45 cal., fine, $6.00 Ss. & W 
48 safety hammerless, like new, $12.00 Ss. & 
W. .38 break open, hammer, very fine, $6.50 
Colt S. A. .45, handles and ejector missing. 
otherwise good, $2.00 Transportation extra 
Louis Evans, RFD 7, Phoenix, Ariz 59 

SELL OR TRADE—19$17 Springfield Sporter, 


Mauser 
grip and 


type action, peep rear, fine checkered 
fore-end, pistol grip capped, new, $45 
Genuine imported Gemmefabrick sporting rifle 
8S mm., pistol grip and fore-end finely checkered, 
latter capped, with sling and 6 power instantly 





demountable Gerard scope, brand new, sacri- 
fice $55.00. SX binoculars, center hinge and 
eye-piece adjustment, with leather case and 


strap, new, $25.00 WANT—.32-20 Colt or S. & 
W. D. A. revolver, 6 inches, new or new condi- 
tion, with holster. Model 24 Remington Auto 
long rifle. Model 88 Marlin, both erank condi- 
tion. Shotguns also. SELL ONLY—1886 Win- 
chester, straight grip, solid frame, .33 caliber, 
peep rear, ivory front, center leaf, $45.00 1894 









Savage .50-30, featherweight, take-down, factory 


sights, 5.00, Colt Police Positive .38 Special, 
6 inches, $25.00. All brand new. R. C. Scott. 
Dade City, Florida. 58 

FOR SALE—Left-hand Heddon, 3-35 level 


winding reel. Is the same as new save for one 
screw head slightly marred and small scratch 
in frame Complete with leather case, good line 
and oil can. Sells for $40.00 Heddon 5 ft. No. 
15 casting rod, complete with cloth bag and 
floating aluminum case, lists at $23.00 and is 
same as new except the cork grip has turned 
darker (water stained). 27 «artificial baits 
bucktails, spinners but most of them plugs. 
Some new, all in good fishing condition, popular 
makes and Will trade all above reel, 
rod and baits for one sporting model, cal. .30, as 
sold by D. C. M. In brand new condition, with 
test target and extra aluminum butt plate, if 
you have them or will sell for $55.00. One Win- 


colors 





chester .25-20 single shot, fancy stock and fore- 
arm No. 1 size octagon barrel. Good shape, 
outside barrel not perfect, but shoots very ac- 
curately Has the old style, much liked flat 


spring, which leaves gun at full cock. Original 





sights and extra Sheard gold bead front, bullet 
mold and reloading tool of Winchester make 
that came with gun, over 350 empties, $25.00. 
Special Sheard 1-20 inch gold bead for Russian 
rifle, bead is square, cost $3.75 month ago—sell 
$3.50. Good Bristol No. 27, five foot, steel cast- 
ing rod, original cloth case, $6.00 Red fox 
pelts, prime winter shot, $15.00, $17.50, $20.00 


according to size and color Empty shells, fired 
once, 30 for Russian army, .35-50 50's over 280, 
.38 specials, best offer. One, one piece with de- 
tachable butt, Toledo steel rod, finger hook and 
locking reel clamp, best grade ITD stiffness. A 


great muskie trolling or heavy bait casting rod, 
original cloth case good as new but for grip 
being water stained and scratch in gun metal 
finish, $12.00. Send money order. VANT— 
Sharps catalog describing .45 and .50 caliber 
Buffalo gun Sallard catalog describing and 


showing Pacific Ballard, Buffalo gun, Sharps 50 
or 45 cal. and heavy caliber and action. Win- 
chester single shot, preferably with set triggers 
Send price and description. Joe Bell, 913 Ohio 
St., Darlington, Wis 63 





a 
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FOR SALE Brand new Karl Kahles 6x FOR SALE—Davenport single barrel S ga SALE—Remington  .25-20 
scope, $10.00, Yew Ottway spotting scope 1. shot Fine condition, $15.00 S. F. Mora L} No. 2 rear, Winchester 
inch objective, ».00 Nearly new Vion spot- n, Kans 87 ti stock bored for cleaning 





























































































Model 25 
5-A scope at- 
rod, brus! 





















ting scope, 1% inch objective, $20.00. Very fine - ete., 350 cartridges. Has not fired 100 shots 
$5 auto with new holster, $20.00. Fine plain TRADE—Alexander Hamilton Modern Busi- barrel perfect, leather and rubber, dustproot 
double trigger Ballard, $25.00. Fine single trig- ne Course, 24 vols., complete, good condition and waterproof case for scope will stand any 
ger plain Ballard, $20.00 Brand new 20 ga. Cost $1 sales value $55.00. WANT low or immersion in water. Money order for 
made in England with trunk case outfit, 1922 .2% ringfield issued, new or ert S50.00 takes all No. 4 Panoram Kodak, 
$2350.00—for $175.00 Two .:: Colt Spe- cition Abrams, 127 Braodway, - iy tures 2312 x 12, home-made but heavy le: 

s, $22.50 each. New .38 S. & W. hammerless N. ¥ 41 pl lined case i printing frame, $15. Ital 
$20.00. New $5 Service with carved Heiser — - \ camera 18 x 24 cm (7 x 9% inches) two 
helster and belt, $25.00. Perfect Krag Sporter FOR SALE—New Stevens .22 ca le s, shutter. three curtain holders, heavy 
professional job, $25.00 New .22 Colt revolver, with No. 368 telescope. also special printing frame, case, old but serviceable for 
$22.50. About 400 new .30-'06 Western cz New Service .44-40 with belt, reloadir indoor and copying, bargain at $8. 7 mm. short 
$5.00. Two brand new B. S. A. .22 match two pair grips, $55.00. % mm. Luger, 8 inch Mauser cavalry carbine, barrel poor but may 
$25.00 Another one at $306.00 Br: gold bead, $20.00. Herman Jaquith, shoot better than it looks, action O. K., stock 
Peterson Winchester .22 match rifle Sandwich, N. H 80 scarred but perfectly sound, $10.00. Stevens 
new South Bend No. 1200 reel for $ , - — - No. 10 target pistol, new in factory bc $10 
32 Colt Auto, $15.00. All of my stuff is the FOR SALE—One BB: S. A ( 22 match Colt .38 Military Automatic, most powerful of 
same high quality and guaranteed. Fred N rifle, pistol grip, and seope bloc . $35.00, all automatics, three magazines, not fired 50 
Anderson, 239 Main St.. Hackensack, N. J. 73 Qne 24 inch Fecker match rifle S power, shots, barrel perfect. 95 cartridges and holster, 

- - - with Winchester N 2 mou . $35.00 bargain at $35.00. E. H. Durgin. Box 631, El 

FOR SALE—One set reloading tools wit One 8S. & W. .23 target reve 6 inches Paso. Texas. 86 
molds, powder measures, ete., for S. & W. .32-44 new, $20.00 One Carl Zeiss § glass case ——- — © 
eal. and .32-20, this outfit capable of doing good and strap, $25.00 One Franck 8 power, WANTED—Percussion Colts: 9 ineh barrel, 
work, either or both cals. Price $5 One set $15.00 Herman Zinner, 35 i ve., New six shot. caliber .44, cylinder 2% long, square 
Bond reloading tools with double molds, powder York City. 78 back trigger guard, length about 16 inches. 
measures, ete, practically new, price $10.00 — Lez:.ding lever, round cylinder stops. No trigger 
One Savage .22 caliber N. R. A. rifle, late model, FOR SALE—Cal. .38 Colt Pistol, guard, folding trigger, round cylinder = slots, 
perfect condition and very accurate magazine Pocket Model, never shot, val. .45 Colt, marked ‘*“‘Patent Arms Mfg. Co., Paterson, N. J. 
and gold bead front sight. Price $16.00. Will Bisley Target Revolver, ti ghts, checked Colts Pat.” Square back trigger guard, no load- 
consider trade for Winchester .25-20 carbine or walnut stocks, hand finished action, outside ing lever, round cylinder slots, cal. .51. Write 
Colt S. A.. 20 Frontier model revolver. Osc holster Ww 1, inside and mechanically perfect, for photos. Examine your percussion revolvers 
A Havens, S. Marine Hospital No. 82, Tan- 71. inch barrel, with fine holster, $30.00. S. & also ask your friends to let you see theirs, if 
ner’s Creek, Norfolk, Va. bo W. .38 Special Target, 6 inch barrel, new, with any answer the above descriptions write me, I 

Meee eee 6 — - - hew shoulder holster, $28.00, transportation pay highest prices I am a collector, not a 
SMALL STOCK OF RAND-McNALLY & CO paid and insured. M. M. Conlon. 608 Old Na- dealer FLINT LOCK PISTOLS: Lock plate 
ATLASSES of the World, at below cost. Latest tional Bank Bldg., Spokane, Wash 6S marked “Harper's Ferry 1806 or 1807 Eagle and 
government census, county map of every state _ - C " Marked “U. S. Springfield 1818." Lock 
in U. S. Maps of Europe as it was in 1914 and FOR SALE-—Savage N. R. A. old mod.. crank ¢ marked “U. States under Eagle also §. 
in 1920. Size 11 x 14 inches, 208 pages. bound condition, $10.00. Colt .45 Army Mod. 1917 as th Berlin, Conn.” S. H. Croft, 23rd & Mar- 
in green cloth, lettered in gold. Should be in issued, perfect, $15.00 Colt .22 P. P. target Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa 88 
every office and home Sent prepaid and in- latest model, wood checkered target grips, per- — - ——_—___—_—. 
sured $2 regular $5 book M. M. Conlon. fect, $24.00. Winchester Carbine .30-40, Mod FOR SALE—Colt .22 Auto., absolutely new 
608 Old National Bank Bldg., Spokane. Wash.67 18%5, in good, serviceable condition, $18 Sav- and perfect, $26.50. Colt Army Special .32-20 
; - age .22 Hi-Power featherweight T. I., Lyman $ inch barvel, bronze tip front sight, perfect in 

FOR SALE Brand National Match sights, gold bead front, folding leaf and 1-A and out, zonly_ shot few times, loading tools 
Springfield, stock oil ed, $42.50 (300d peep rear, sling swivels, sti . Canvas case, eases, belt and holster, $30.00. Colt .45 S. A. 
Krag rifle $7.25 Krag bine 00 Krag perfect except slight wear outside, $27.50. Mar- 549 fair condition, shoots fine, belt, holster and 
ammunition, patel 00 per hundred lin .30-30 Model 1893, smokeless, steel, 26 inch box cartridges, $12.50. Colt .45 Auto., old mod 
Lyman 48 for Krag, with disc, octagon barrel, perfect except outside shows without grip safety. in very fine order, perfect 
tap and drill, Arthur EF. Ander- very slight wear, $22.50 Colt .22 Automatic. barrel. only shot times, $15.00. Remington 
son, Fullerton, 76 slightly used. shows no wear, $15.00 Krag 14 cap and ball, fine condition, with caps and 
. rifle .30-40, perfect except stoc slightly dented, mold, $5 Ralph Tucker, Webster City, Ia. 81 

FOR SALE OR TRADE $10.00. <All C. O. D. subject inspection Dis- diet coemating a 
Single Shot .22 long rifle, count to members on new guns Earl J AND PRE If CASH ACCOM- 
Neidner scope blocks, rifle Russell, Monmouth, Illinois 74 ORDER a Lefever, good pad 
















































tion. WANT—Winchester - - condition, $25 Savage Sporter, new 
or Springfield .20-06 N. R. .z § ) ; FOR SALE—Purdey double, case and verometer ivory front, $15.00 
gecker, 310 Main St.. Vancouver, Wash 60 outfit, fine, $75.00 Lef ga., two 25 cal.. perf some ammunition, $7. 
barrels, $50.00 Ithaca 16 g v, $40.00 emodeled ar stock, leaf rear 

SA 2 Colt At Colt 12 ga., $45.00 aS. ga fine Ww £6.00 One new, one second 

$5 Auto, go F40,00 Fox 2 ga., $30.00 12 ga.. srandes phone, right No trades. C. M 

Ze = W irg $26.00. Remington double ‘ ga., $30 ree Tilden, Nebraska 83 

.38-40 Colt. sir action, 1 American double, hammer, 20.00 Man- _ a 
Mauser Sporter trigger, WV, ton double, muzzle loading s percussion, GUNS EXCHANGED — Most reliable ex- 
ham Harsham, Carter, K; or $25.00, 1906 Springfield, Ly $8 sight, $46 change in 1 Ss Satisfaction positively guaran- 
- Prewar Smm. Mannl P S55.00. teed Special cash prices on both new and used. 
FOR SALE—Ithaca Trap 5 grade 14 x 11% x $4-105 Remington C Write what u have and want, no lists. Send 
2x 34, perfect inside and out, with leather case, Hepburn Remington, $20.00 sallard T-4 stamp Dist for Western Tool and Cop- 
cost $175.00, case $18.00 Sell for 290 WANT Schuetzen, double set triggers, l g per Works improved bullets Send me _ your 
32-20 tool with or without mold W. A. Luce, Ballard action, with double set tr rs and order and save time on delivery. Descriptive 
410 Hillview Place, Ithaca, N. Y 64 Schuetzen stock, $260.00 Ballard action, singk list free Member N. R. A. Geo. A. Goeke, 15 
é : . = trigger, $12.00 Winchester -40 s. s., $15.00. East Main St., Waukon, Iowa. 85 
WANTED—One Krag Carbine in new condi- Stevens $4, new 2 barrel, $18.00 Stevens -—— = 
tion throughout and one Springfield Carbine British Model, barrel nothing extra $12.00 FOR SALE Stevens scope No. 474, with 
.45-70 Same condition. Please quote your Winchester A-5 scope and case 27.50 Muz- mounting : Marlin .25-36 barrel, 12 in. 
prices at lowing address P. O. Box 602 zle-loading cane . rifles, pere sion. fine. long. for .25 te. for Winchester s. s. action 
Santa Barbara, Calif 61 $12.00 Spanish military Mauser, good, $15.00 forearn reloading tool, resizing die, and 50 
: ee = Austrian military Mannlicher, $15.00 Stevens $7.00. Winchester s. s. barrel .32-40, half 
FOR SALE 300 Savage 1899-G, new _condi- 23 . £5.00. J. M. Blanchard, Haddonfield, 


pocket rifle, 12 inch barrel, le: 
Hawk buffalo gun, mu 
100. Other muzzle loading r 


* case, $14 
loader, 
s, $10.00 














tion, shot about 50 times, leather sling, Lyman 
ivory bead front, Lyman No peep rear 
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with disc, leather-bound case, 566, sell $40 ! No list. say what you wish $4 Colt 1917 FOR SALE—Vion 45x telescope, good condi- 
F. A. Miller, Flagstaff, Ariz 72 Army revolver, S. & W. Special or Russian. tion. cost $46.00—sell for 00. Sent C. O. D 
= 2 - 5 Colt Lighting .3 factory rebuilt, $15.00. Ste- WANT—Winchester or Stevens rifle telescope. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—U. S. Army khaki vens .22 pistol, automatic shape, $12.60 Ss. & also Cap and ball revolver Ben Herr, Lebanon, 
squad tent, 16 ft. square Absolutely water- W. .22 target pistol. $20.00 McAllister tele- Ind 90 
proof with tripod. Firearms, or what have you? old but powerful, $12.00 Lot of primed — = ——— 
T. R. Graham, E. Howard St., Bellefonte, Pa.69 emptir ew, same in 2S. & W. FOR SALE—A Winchester : scope, blocks 
: : — : - ollection of obsolete revolvers and pis- and mounts, fine crosshairs, put in by Fecker. | 

FOR SALE—One .22 cal. Springfield. Con- { i st 25 cents Lot of loading tools No Seope is in first-class shape. Price $20. Simon 
dition perfect (mew), very accurate. No place list. name your needs Miscellaneous lot of Hott, 242 Plymouth St. Toledo, Ohio. 7 
to use Price $37.00 Inclose stamp Wm. E 1unition rgain for some gun- : aa _ —_—______—__—— | 
Travis, 51414 W. Main St., Clarksburg, W.Va.71 smith. I need some 5 Winchester .45-120 FOR SALE—Some fine pointer puppies from| 
. 6m nae Shé ‘artridges or empty shells, or the the best hunting stock Write for information. | 

FOR SALE—Almost new 7 mm. Griffin & rifl vemsel I have : w copies of the F M. Ebert, RFD 2, Tamaqua, Sch. Co., Pa. 70 
Howe rifle, Llman No. 48, gold bead front on “Workshop Companion” by the reg iniacieanlatlamndgiicenecal ee —| 
long ramp; $125.00. Dr. G. R. Hays, Rich- Western Gun Co., $1.00 L. Johnsor WANTED—Cartridges for 7.62 cal. Russian| 
mond, Ind &4 5904 Harvard St., Pitts! 75 Rifle Edsel Fanchen, Gilboa, New York. $2 


















Subscription to the American Rifleman 


Enclosed find $ for my subscription to ‘‘ The American Rifleman,” beginning with the 
Name Address 
City State 


Subscription $2.00 per year to individual members of the N. R. A; or its affiliated clubs; $3.00 per year to others. 


issue. 








200 YARDS 100 YAKS 50 YARDS 
(One-fourth Actual Size) (One-half Actual Size’ ‘Actual Size) 


ALL ‘*PROBABLES!” 


William B. Lomas of the Outer’s Club of Mount Vernon, N. Y., recently 
did some remarkable shooting. He fired ten shots each on the 25, 50, 100 and 
200 yard ranges with a resultant score of 350 out of a probable 350. 

We say 350 out of a probable 350 because when a marksman of the 
caliber of W. B. Lomas shoots US .22 N.R.A. ammunition there is more 
than just a possibility of his making a perfect score. 

Lomas’ equipment consisted of a Model 52 Winchester rifle with factory 
equipped iron sights and US .22 N.R.A. long-rifle cartridges. In writing us, he 
says, “I cannot speak too highly of your US .22 N.R.A. ammunition. It 
is perfection.” 

Test US N.R.A.’s in your own rifle. Find out for yourself that “possibles”’ 
are “probables” with these perfect .22’s. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


if, when drawing ammunition from the National Rifle Associ- 
ation, you specify US .22 N.R.A.’s they will be supplied you. 


25 YARDS 
(Actual Size) 


22 NRA. 


Lon J Ritle Cartridges 





A Terror of the Skies 


Thirteen observation balloons in six days! That 
is a part of the record of Lieutenant Frank 


Luke of the 27th Aero Squadron, U. S. A. 


“Keep your eyes on those two balloons! You 
will see the first one go up in flames at exactly 
7:15 and the other will do likewise at 7:19,” 
said Lieutenant Luke. The anxious watchers, 
grouped together, strained their eyes in the 
gathering dusk. Suddenly a tremendous flare 
of flame lighted the horizon. “There goes the 
first one on the dot,” some one shouted. 
Within four minutes, another flash lighted the 
eastern skyline and a quarter of an hour later 
the hum of the victorious ship was heard. 


In an exploit like this, Lieutenant Luke later lost his 
life, and in his honor the Hawaiian Station was 
named Luke Field. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Ine. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


. 
~ Du Pont Powder has 
~been inseparably 
. connected with the 
* combat history of 
» every Organization 
fin the Service. In 
; 1802, practically all 
* du Pont Powder was 

made for military 

Ppurpeses. Today, 98%, 

is produced for in- 


dustrial uses. 





